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PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S WORLD-BUILDING 
BY H. WILDON CARR 


Lovers of Rabelais will remember Pantagruel’s first meeting 
with Panurge. Impressed by his appearance he questioned him 
to know who he was, whence he came and whither he was bound. 
His answers came in one language after another, none of which 
could Pantagruel understand. At last he inquired of him how 
it was that knowing so many languages he yet was ignorant of 
French. ‘French,” replied Panurge, ‘“‘is my native tongue” and 
forthwith the two became life-long friends. Professor White- 
head philosophizes in a language I find difficult to understand 
and impossible to speak. Process and Reality: An essay in 
Cosmology, the subject of his recent Gifford Lectures at Edin- 
burgh, is a philosophical work of the first importance, and my 
desire to understand is compelling. There is moreover a deep 
natural sympathy between us. The philosophical problem is 
the same for both of us and we approach it in the same way. 
He sees as clearly as I do that the only appeal is to experience 
and that the only experience for each is his own. We both take 
up the problem as it has been formulated by the great thinkers 
of old and the great system makers of the modern scientific era, 
and we are both intent on discovering the true interpretation of 
the revolutionary discoveries in physics in the present century. 
Yet at a certain point we appear to part company. Professor 
Whitehead studies his problem and seeks his solution along the 
line marked out by the great pre-Kantian philosophers. He repu- 
diates the post-Kantian idealisms. I, on the other hand, take the 
Kantian position and its Hegelian development as my starting- 
point. It is therefore to me deeply disappointing that Professor 
Whitehead, who has an extraordinary gift of expression and 
could if he would write with the lucidity of Hume, will philoso- 
phize more geometrico like Spinoza. My difficulty is not the 
new terms he finds it necessary to introduce, it is rather the 
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havoc he makes of long recognized meanings and the topsy- 
turveydom he brings about in the use of familiar words. Let 
me give an illustration of each of these grounds of perplexity. 

The ultimate constituents of the world are a class of entities 
he names ‘‘eternal objects.’ These we are told early in the 
book are the Platonic ideas but renamed because of an ambigu- 
ity in the meaning and employment of the word “‘idea.”” Soon 
however we find sense-data or sensa also called “eternal ob- 
jects.” Possibly Professor Whitehead thinks that in this way 
he can avoid the great difficulty in the Platonic theory, namely, 
how to relate the ideas to sense experience. But if this is 
Professor Whitehead’s solution it is not Plato’s. If it had been 
Plato’s he would surely have put it into Socrates’s account of the 
theory in the Parmenides and not have left him silent before the 
dilemma with which Zeno confronted him. This, then, is my 
first cause of perplexity. To identify the Platonic ideas with 
the entities which modern realist philosophers name sense-data 
confuses for me the whole problem of the ancient philosophy 
from Plato to Plotinus. 


My second cause of perplexity is Professor Whitehead’s use 
of the term “feeling.” This disconcerts me completely. By 
feeling I am accustomed to mean pleasure—pain, in so far as 
this contrast is not resolvable into distinct sensations but quali- 
fies sense experience of every kind. Professor Whitehead uses 
the word apparently for what Hume called “impressions” and 
he then goes on to classify feelings by qualities such as “‘physi- 
cal”, ‘perceptual’, “conceptual”, “propositional” and many 
more, all of which to me sound like flat self-contradictions. I 
do not deny his right to use words in any way he chooses, but I 
wish for myself he would rely less on etymology and more on 
context to fix his meanings. Hegel declared German to be a 
particularly good language for philosophy because so many of 
its words admitted a variety of meanings. I agree with Hegel. 
The wonderful thing to me about discourse is that it conveys 
meaning by contextual continuity and not by assembling arbi- 
trary signs. ‘Spoken language is merely a series of squeaks” 
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says Professor Whitehead (p. 403). Ion the contrary cannot 
believe that even a god by a miracle could turn squeaks into 
language. I have said enough on this important if minor ques- 
tion of expression, let me come to the philosophy itself. 

There have been in the modern period two great system 
makers, two great philosophers who may be described as world- 
builders. The first is Descartes; his world-building followed 
the great Copernican discovery. The second is Hegel; his 
world-building followed the great philosophical revolution of 
Kant. Today again there is need of world-building, called for 
this time by the scientific revolution brought about by the Ein- 
stein theory. This is the world-building Professor Whitehead 
attempts. 


‘Give me matter and movement and I will make a world” 
said Descartes. Hegel asked for no outside material. We had, 
he said in effect, only to look within, follow the activity of the 
logos or reason as we experience it each in our own spiritual 
life, to see the evolution of the real—Logic, Nature, and Mind. 
For Professor Whitehead it is not so simple. His formal 
requirements are: eight categories of existence; twenty-seven 
categories of explanation; and nine categoreal obligations. Also 
he refers to six multiplicities or collective kinds of entities (p. 
44) as having been “just mentioned.” I cannot find the mention 
of them. It may be an omission, or it may be a case of looking 
for the spectacles on my nose, but I have searched and not 
found them. Besides these formal requirements his material 
requirements are simpler but quantitatively very formidable— 
eternal objects without limit, actual occasions without restric- 
tion. Thus equipped he invites us to behold the concrescence 
of the ultimate constituents of nature first into cells and organic 
wholes and then into ever higher forms. Whence, we ask, Is 
the motive force? The answer is not that of the post-Kantian 
idealists, that life is consciousness in right, that mind or spirit 
is the ultimate reality, and that matter is phenomenon. 
The answer is that of the pre-Kantians. The source is God. 
The eternal objects are, Professor Whitehead tells us, the pri- 
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mordial nature of God. The meaning is plain. The ultimate 
bricks of the universe are a discrete manifold with no unifying 
principle in themselves. The ultimate bricks of conscious ex- 
perience or mind have this same discrete atomic character. Their 
development is not the expression of an inner nature, for they 
have none; it is a “‘concrescence” due to the external, unifying, 
organizing power of God. 


This introductory assemblage of principles and requirements 
and the formulation of them, like a multiplication table to be 
accepted and memorized, may be bewildering and discouraging 
to the ingenuous inquirer, but I must confess it is not irrational. 
Why should we think world-building a simple matter? It is 
true we may make a world out of extension and movement, or 
even out of being and nothing, but shall we find more in the 
world we have made than we had put into it at the beginning? 
Professor Whitehead says that ‘‘philosophy is explanatory of 
abstraction and not of discreteness’’ and that “the true philoso- 
phic question is, How can concrete fact exhibit entities abstract 
from itself and yet participated in by its own nature?” This, 
I think, was essentially the attitude of the seventeenth century 
philosophers, and Professor Whitehead like them can only find 
the principle of unity which moves through “‘concrescence”’ to 
concreteness in God. He distinguishes the primordial from the 
consequent nature of God but he has no other principle by which 
the ultimately discrete constituents of his universe can become 
concrete in an organism than by assuming a nature of God. 
God is, if I read him rightly, the category of the Ultimate as 
Creativity, presupposed in all the more special categories to 
which I have referred. This God whom Professor Whitehead 
introduces so insistently into his philosophy is the God whom 
Heine declared the Critique of Pure Reason slew; not the “God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” but the ‘‘god of the philoso- 
phers.” 


Process and Reality is written in five parts, and it is in Part 
II, the Theory of Prehension, and Part IV, the Theory of Ex- 
tension, that the world-building proceeds in earnest. The form- 
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er represents the subjective, the latter the objective features of 
the world, or perhaps we may say the one purports to show how 
the mind can pass out of itself into the world, the other how 
the world determines the direction of the mind’s activity. It is 
in Part IV that Professor Whitehead is at his best. When he 
is dealing with purely mathematical concepts he has an extra- 
ordinary genius for lucid explanation. Take for example his 
definition of a straight line which holds for any geometry, 
whether it be Elliptical, Euclidean or Hyperbolic, and then the 
simple manner in which the principles of the three geometries 
are shown to follow the postulate of parallelism in each case. 
In this part also Professor Whitehead offers a new solution of 
Zeno’s paradox concerning motion. This is of quite special 
interest because it would seem to imply a complete reversal of 
his former solution in Principia Mathematica based on the Can- 
torian definition of an infinite series. The new solution implies 
a kind of quantum theory of Space. The passage (p. 468-9) 
is too long to quote and too important to epitomize. It intro- 
duces “quanta of extensiveness which are the basic regions of 
successive contiguous occasions.”’ The flying arrow is a “vector” 
always in some extensive quantum and yet traversing a series of 
contiguous occasions. This is very different from the continu- 
ity of space and time defined as a compact series of points none 
of which are contiguous, but I fear lest I am intruding in a realm 
where I must tread as an angel. 


Let me now try in my own way to describe Professor White- 
head’s “philosophy of organism.” The starting point would 
seem to be the simple pure fact of experience with its particular 
apport which Hume calls an “impression.”’ For Hume this ts 
ultimate and subjective in the meaning that it is what it is expe- 
rienced as and nothing more. Hume says indeed that it arises 
from unknown causes but this is clearly, if we take his whole 
argument into account, only his way of saying that there is no 
possibility of going beneath it; it does not mean that there are 
unknown causes of it. Now to build a world out of such mate- 
rial is impossible and the whole force of Hume’s argument is to 
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prove that it cannot be done. How then are we to make the 
passage from this matter of pure experience to the kind of 
entities which will serve to give substantiality to the world? 
There is indeed a preliminary question. Why make the attempt? 
Why not accept scepticism as ultimate? The reason is, Profes- 
sor Whitehead replies, that there exists something in our spir- 
itual constitution which Santayana has named “animal faith” 
and which even Hume recognizes in the belief which he cannot 
throw off in practical life. And now comes the crucial step. Pro- 
fessor Whitehead identifies Hume’s “impression” with what 
modern realist philosophers call a sense-datum. There is virtue 
inaname. C’est le premier pas qui coute. A sense-datum can be 
defined in physical terms. Its very name implies that it has both 
a status in the objective world and an influence in the subjective 
world of experience. So a passage is effected from the private 
psychological world to the common world of all experients. 
The sense-datum is now an “eternal object,” that is, a timeless 
entity. Thus the first difficulty is overcome. Let us pass to the 
second. 


The external world differs from the internal world as exten- 
sion from intension. The extensive world is divisible and dis- 
crete. It is impossible to discover any principle of unity in its 
separate entities or eternal objects. Yet the world must have 
some principle of unity and this cannot be the mere external 
unity of a collection or heap, it must be an organic unity, other- 
Wise we can conceive no rational principle on which it could 
be apprehended by a conscious mind. Where then are we to 
find this unity? According to Professor Whitehead it cannot be 
in the mind. He will have no truck with idealism. Hence he is 
under the necessity to produce a Deus ex machina. 


The ‘Philosophy of Organism,” as Professor Whitehead 
names his philosophy, is essentially a theory of what is now 
called emergent evolution. The unity and creativity of the proc- 
ess require the postulate of God, but the creative process is only 
rendered possible by the fact (a fact like animal faith accepted 
but unexplained) that eternal objects exhibit polarity and one of 
the poles is mental, thus enabling them to enter into society. 
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Now I should like to challenge Professor Whitehead by 
adapting an illustration which he will recognize as coming from 
a work which we both rank as one of the highest attainments of 
the genius of philosophy, Hume’s Dialogues on Natural Re- 
ligion. Suppose a spider to attain the greatest degree of intelli- 
gence and self-conscious reflection consonant with its special or- 
ganization, would the external world as conceived by us provide 
a direct passage from its intelligence to ours? Is not point to 
point correspondence, not to speak of actual identity, between 
my world and the spider’s simply unintelligible? On the other 
hand if I adopt the idealist principle will it not follow at once 
that if I pass from my system of reference to that of the spider 
it will yet remain the same? This is in effect saying no more 
than the truth embodied in the Christian doctrine of the Incar- 
nation. There is only one way in which even God can know man 
and that is by becoming man. I suggest that the idealist princi- 
ple rationalizes knowledge and the realist principle does not. 


EVENING 
BY JOHN MORELAND 


Over the shining waters come to me 

The little sounds I love when day is done 
And homing boats seek some familiar quay, 

Let down the sails, and make fast one by one. 


A gull flies seaward and a pungent breeze 

Blows strands of smoke across the few pale stars, 
And like a moon caught in the leafless trees, 

The yellow sun is held by slender spars. 


ON “MAKING CULTURE HUM” 
BY MOIRA PARKE PEERY 


Black Mammy Car’line, accustomed only to travel afoot, 
settles her ebony amplitude on Pullman red plush with the 
delighted chortle as the train speeds on: “Well! Hyah I is— 
a-settin’ an’ a-gwine!’”’ Mammy has a ticket for “‘as fur as 
de money will go.’ She does not know where she is “gwine,”’ 
but she is on her care-free way. 

Oppose to this fleeting black-and-white sketch of life’s 
travelers the acid etching of the sophisticated spinster in Edith 
Wharton’s satiric 4ge of Innocence and you have the char- 
acteristic attitude of the upper-crust of society’s pie: “Here 
she was—along with the very worst of them—terrifically 
trending!” ‘The contrast here lies in the awareness of Miss 


Archer’s traveling, of her cynical amusement thereat, capping 
z y pping 


risqué gossip with the deliciously wicked shudder: “There can 
be no doubt of it, there is a decided trend, (speaking as of 
something concrete and visible, like a crack in the plaster).” 

Terrifically trending—where? And is the crack only in 
the surface plaster? Upper-crust, under-crust, and crumbs; 
wealthy idlers, manual-workers, and their parasites—yet see 
the danger: the crude, the childish, the uncontrolled in the 
lower strata; simpering pretension a-playing milk-maid in the 
upper-crust—a sickly affectation of the primitive without its 
saving simplicity. 

But what of the pie’s substantial filling supplied by the 
middle-class, what of the brain-worker, the skill of such a 
society? An associate professor of English at the University 
of Minnesota says we are killing culture. This cloud on our 
cultural horizon which Mr. Douglas Bush descrys in “Making 
Culture Hum” (Bookman, August, 1929) is in. reality no 
bigger than a man’s hand, nor ever so big as the heart of 
humanity. Not sweetness and light, not heart, or hand, but 
head is his concern. 

Arraigning the “Babbittry” of America for indifference to 
culture and fearing that the humanistic ideal of a liberal educa- 
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tion may be lost in the present maze of business and service 
courses are activities that have been vocal in our press for a 
long time past and have drawn well-pointed observations from 
eminent educators. A partial remedy has been projected in 
the junior colleges, trade-schools, and technical schools where 
the doers of the earth may find themselves, leaving the thinker 
to his wished solitude with books. Yet let us ascend to this 
thinker’s ivory tower and look in: “Reading maketh a full man 

” Fullof what? “ . . . converse a ready man 

”” Ready for what? Mr. Bush says full of swagger- 
ing pretension; ready only for “‘a little cultural varnish.” ‘To 
quote his thrust at our crowded universities: ‘“‘Numbers are 
power. It is better that one good mind should perish than 
that ninety and nine morons should be neglected.” 

Good minds are more robust, usually, not of your fade-away- 
and-perish sort. Yet Mr. Bush’s liberally educated good mind 
presents only the surface symptoms of this urgent cultural ail- 
ment, making no diagnosis, yet saying an undisputed thing in 
such a solemn way that all katydids at once acclaim a fellow- 
uplifter. 

Our modern Jeremiah impeaches our national culture on 
several general counts: crowded educational institutions, the 
platform, the publishing realm, clubs, mail-correspondence 
courses and reading on a book-club basis. All these failings 
and more may be traced to two main causes in the modern 
American scene to which this survey is limited. Yet the modern 
lowered cultural level is not exclusively American but world- 
wide in varying degrees. 

Culture! How weary is our heart of that abused term! 
Science may have achieved the specious miracle of making a 
silk purse from a sow’s ear—a material something with the 
In the realm of the spirit no such counterfeit 
long deceives. For imitation silk we have silkoline; for bogus 
butter, oleomargarine; for “a little cultural varnish why not 
culturine? I hereby suggest the word culturine for the ex- 
igencies of this present crisis in the educational treasure-hunt, 


glitter of silk. 
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the terrific trending of George F. Babbitt and family, stressing 
again the fact that offensive ignorance (i. e., ignorance plus 
the power money bestows) is a world-wide quality of the 
nouveau riche and the raison d’etre for “culturine.” 

The causes are economic and racial. As to the economic 
basis, the “‘coming social upheaval” prophesied so energetically 
by our native and imported Utopians for the year 2000, or 
thereabout, came about unobserved while they were looking the 
other way, towards Europe, in the years economically, cultural- 
ly, and very busily engaged with the world war. Our social pie 
was, economically, turned upside down, upper-crust often be- 
came under-crust, and the erstwhile substantial filling supplied 
by a stable middle-class became crumbs as to purchasing power, 
or shifted to one or the other crust according to its success or 
failure in supplying the sinews of war and of reconstruction. 

As to the racial aspect, culturally considered, immigration 
is the dominant factor. We had in those war years a thinker 
as our national head. ‘The restrictive immigration laws since 
put into effect, as adumbrated in the early writings of Wood- 
row Wilson, do not as yet figure to any great degree in the 
present problem of an immigrant population presenting a con- 
fusion of tongues, of civic ideals, and of cultural traditions 
widely at variance with themselves and with the main stock 
upon which they are being engrafted. 

i II 

The partial elimination of the middle class and the effects 
of mass immigration have direct bearing upon the fine and 
applied arts, and upon the (too seldom applied) art of living 
in America. Modern America has not pondered to practical 
purpose the racial and cultural contrast between the immigrants 
of the seventeenth century and the greater part of those that 
have streamed into the country since our civil war. Those of 
the years first following 1620 came, largely, from a cultured 
and homogeneous past. They brought with them and con- 
tinued to practice their handicrafts (covertly, at home, in most 
lines, because of the mother-country’s jealousy of their de- 
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veloping manufactures). They made their houses and imple- 
ments honest and durable instead of jerry-built, and some- 
times nobly beautiful. Their few good books they read and 
re-read, and there is much nourishment in almost any one of 
their favored classics. From the earliest founders of colleges, 
and from the time of our first president down to Andrew Jack- 
son’s time there was reverence for learning, for the scholar, 
and for independent thinking as well as for books. 


Abbé Ernest Dimnet has been going through our colonial 
newspaper files, reading intimate letters of that time, savoring 
the culture of those early days. He thinks that in comparison 
with the intelligence level of those days we now seem a nation 
of adult-infants, young in no flattering sense of the word! 
Exercise in the science of thinking should convince the genial 
Abbé that only the intelligentsia were so engaged then—only 
the favored few could read and write in those days, either here 
or abroad. Even as late as my grandmother’s girlhood some 
member of the household was required to read aloud through 
the long evenings while the rest were employed with the handi- 
crafts of the time—spinning, weaving, making shoes for the 
negroes, hooking rugs. I like to think of that little grand- 
mother of the Blue Grass, the center of such a busy scene, read- 
ing Milton’s Areopagitica aloud (very loud) until she knew it 
“by heart,” in order that learning might burgeon anew in a 
new land. Not many moderns understandingly read Milton, 
if they read him at all. Instead of that circle around the 
reader on the bare puncheon floor, George F. Babbitt leaves 
his over-stuffed chair and betakes his over-stuffed stomach and 
comparatively empty head to the tufted aisles of the cinema 
“palace.” And after him trail Mrs. George F. and all the 
little Babbitts. For more than fifteen years they have been 
sitting in the loges and seeing what you have seen. 

Worse still, the young Babbitts have been reading what you 
probably have not read. Writing on “Sex in American Litera- 
ture’ (Bookman, June, 1923), the American essayist, Mary 
Austin, deplores the complete capitulation of our half-baked 
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American intellectuals to the Freudian premise. With the air- 
cleaving motion of the home-bound swallow, the right instinct 
of the sturgeon leaping cataracts back to the river source, she 
traces the Anglo-American tradition to the great cultures that 
sprang up on the north shores of the Mediterranean; to the 
best traditions of Greek and Roman life; to 


those experiences which enlarge the field of spiritual per- 
ceptivity . . . But during the past sixty years the 
United States has almost ceased to receive anything from 
that strain. Its chief increments of population have been 
from Eastern and Central Europe, from peoples that 
never arrived at the pagan mysticism of sex, were outside 
the Christian mysticism of love, missed the adventure of 
chivalry, and the most refined elements of feudalism, and 
have only within their youngest generation brought their 
thinking into line with modern science . . . In the 
United States, literary criticism is chiefly the province of 
young, even very young men. Criticism and reviewing 
are the usual resort of the foreign or foreignly derived 
writer while he is acquiring that detailed familiarity with 
American life which is demanded by creative literature. 
It is to this that we must attribute the over-emphasis of 
the imperfectly Americanized treatment of sex in fiction. 
Our stage and our moving pictures are almost wholly 
under the direction of men whose racial experience is out- 
side and far short of the best Anglo-American tradition. 


Yet today all signs indicate that the hard fact of cultural 
inferiority has impinged; Harlequin is sick, very sick. Here- 
tofore he sought diversion with the rest of us, at “the movies.” 
Now, back of the painted grin Harlequin sees Harlequin— 
himself: Harlequin has looked upon the Gorgon and waits for 
the hero of culture, a modern Perseus, to free him. The in- 
articulate man of the people, as well as the prince of motion 
picture royalty, senses an aristocracy of spirit from which his 
cultural nakedness debars him. Far from meriting derision, 
this storming of the doors of our universities (believed to be 
the Open Sesame to the good life) is the most hopeful sign 
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in our modern scene, either here or abroad. Everywhere 
standards were lowered to admit the sons and daughters of 
uneducated parents. All this was fifteen years ago, and a new 
generation of teachers has grown up from this new middle 
class. Teaching what? Full of what? Ready for what? 
Teaching ‘‘the goods,” full of educational hokum, ready for 
culturine. And why? 

Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink, 

And thou hast witholden bread from the hungry. 
Because young Babbitt has seen thin-thinking pedantry and 
cultural varnish achieve their flashy success—and not only in 
the educational realm. On Monday the Apollo Club will hear 
opposing candidates in the city elections; Tuesday Shakespeare 
Club will listen to something on interior decoration by Senator 
Julep; Wednesday the St. Cecilia Club will watch Vladamir 
Swansong’s “Silent Singing For The Screen;” Thursday Mr. 
Barker will bark out “Why Bother About Art?” in the red- 
dening ears of the Ruskin Club; on Friday—but why go on? 
You will find it all in the Sunday newspaper. Young Babbitt 
has caught the current concept of the good life—‘the goods” 
of a materialistic age. This naive, imitative man has climbed 
into the band-wagon. He is making culturine hum in uni- 
versity classrooms, in our popular magazines, and from lecture 
platforms. Our sophisticated ones know his terrific trending 
leads nowhere. But they are diverted as with open throttle 
his train runs wild and sirens shriek on his free and untram- 
meled track. He is so amusing, so primitive! (And remember 
that their pet buffoon, Harlequin, is sick. Alas, poor Harle- 
quin ! ) 

Documentation here would be voluminous. Dr. John Dewey 
has written with probity and spirit, with both mettle and bot- 
tom, deploring the fall in the quality of teaching in America. 
For over a decade the cynical catch-word, “Those who Can't, 
teach,” has been current in our universities. Since 1914 the 
wages of the artisan have doubled, and then doubled again, yet 
nothing like that increase has been accorded our teachers. 
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Carlyle, to amend Descartes’ dislocation of man’s pineal gland 
(“the seat of the soul’’), wittily and pithily put it that man’s 
purse is his true pineal gland. Yet with all our material riches 
in educational “plants,” Dr. Dewey believes that the Mark 
Hopkins-on-the-log ideal of our educational pioneering days 
makes for a deeper culture. He deplores the uncontested fact 
that our universities have gone after false gods—empty de- 
grees, one-sided, pettifogging researches, glorifying the 
pamphleteer and laboratory-mole to the crying-down of educa- 
tion’s real need: cultured teachers who love to teach. What 
wonder the humanities are so despised when to have published 
(often at private expense) some deadly-dull monograph gives 
more prestige to the shrewd author thereof than to possess in 
patience a rich soul! Of late we have seen the intelligence-test 
wrenched from its right application only to sink the submerged 
individual again into ‘‘sections” or “‘cases’’ with uniform ra- 
tions for all. Everywhere the petty publicist and “‘researcher” 
is given precedence over the cultured, urbane, and spirit-illu- 
mined teachers who love humanity enough to wish (even with 
the present meagre remuneration in point of salary) to teach, 
not sections, not cases, not Babbitts, but human beings, Mr. 
Bush, 
‘Most remarkable like you.” 


Why, then, go we to universities? Libraries are every- 
where, correspondence courses abound, lecturers shout all 
about, book-clubs chew our meat for us an we let them; a 
little cultural varnish is quickly and cheaply acquired outside as 
well as in colleges. Methinks I see a noble and puissant nation 
no longer mewing her mighty youth in prison—bleak cells, 
lock-step culturine—researching on Gradgrind hard-tack. For 
youth will have found wisdom and the laughing courage to cry: 
“Make way! Down with this Lilliputian tyranny that would 
peg us to the earth a hair at a time! Away with these thin- 
thinking pedants! Give us human beings! Give us leaders— 
women and men!” 
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III 


To strike a cultural average for any nation, count its roll of 
thinkers. To secure a lapse into savage poverty that shall be 
swift and lasting for any people, cut off its thinking population. 
Our present low salary scale for teachers is tending to do that 
in one important field. We will consider another, listed in our 
newspapers under “Amusements,” along with prize fights, skat- 
ing rinks, and the rest. The plight of the commercial stage is 
a sufficient commentary on the degrading result of taking the 
purchasing power out of the hands of the thinking. In 1910 
was founded the Drama League of America. Some of our 
humanists, notably Dr. Richard Burton, saw that by carrying 
literary drama to the schools, churches, community centers, and 
clubs, we could in time train up audiences with a taste for 
literary drama, to their own improvement, and that of others 
to come. 


For if I share my crust 

As our common manhood must, 

With one whose need is greater than my own— 
Shall I not also give 

His soul, that it may live, 

Of the abundant pleasures I have known? 

(Bliss Carmen’s verse, and his spirit. ) 


Nearly twenty years have passed and the new generation of 
eager drama lovers is beginning to be felt. Now it is Mrs. 
Babbitt’s turn to carry on—Mr. Bush has told you of her 
“carryings-on!”” What will be her ultimate concept of the role 
of Lady Bountiful? That the poor shall remain poor—poor 
in thought and idle of hand—broken-hearted? We shall see. 
Meanwhile a few bewildered bell-wethers of the acting pro- 
fession, long lost in their own mental fog, charge that in stand- 
ing for literary drama, community culture has taken the bread 
and butter out of the mouths of starving actors! True, the 
cast of ‘‘Gerty’s Garret”’ is stranded, but your Times says Wil- 
liam Shakespeare is coming back. And just where has “the 
divine Will” been? Over at the neighborhood theatre, prin- 
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cipally, helping the people to gain some inkling of the seven 
arts and of their cultural application. 


Ly 


The present false concept of culture is arraigned on these 
many counts, but none more surprising than through the shade 
of Harvard’s good Dr. Eliot and his famous shelf of books! 
Charles W. Eliot, early exponent of the elective system in 
colleges, gave impetus to a movement away from a rigidly 
‘classical’ course for all—a movement that our subsequent 
psychology has buttressed with scientific authority. It is quite 
definitely established that some minds are naturally inclined to 
the sciences, some to mathematics, some to philosophy, some 
to politics and so forth, and that the student should be free 
to take his choice. Did this forward step mean that its pro- 
ponents lacked appreciation of the fine flowering of the human- 
ities? We will turn to the references in the Harvard Classics 
on universities and find in John Henry Newman's “Idea of a 
University,” perhaps, Dr. Eliot’s idea of what a university 
professor should be: 

the lofty principles, the delicacy of thought, the 
happiness of expression, the taste and propriety, the gen- 
erosity and forbearance, the candour and consideration, 
the openness of hand—these qualities, some of them come 
by nature, some of them may be found in any rank, some 
of them are a direct precept of Christianity; but the full 
assemblage of them, bound up in the unity of an in- 
dividual character, do we expect they can be learned from 
books? 

For this, then, we (all too often disappointedly!) go to 
universities: for teachers, in deed and in truth. Not thin- 
wafer-educators, or prideful pedants; not “blind mouths,” or 
those sitting in the seat of the scornful—holier-and-cleverer- 
than-thous, but those rare minds illumined with the informing 
sweetness and light of true culture. And here have we not 
reached a definition of true culture beyond Arnold’s mere 
“knowledge of the best that has been said and thought in the 
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world”? May we add, for a heady generation, to this purely 
mental concept of knowledge, that charity that vaunteth not 
itself, that shareth, that hath a warm heart and a helping hand 
—tough-minded but tender-souled ? 

A clear mind, a warm heart, an open hand—it was for this 
that I served my apprenticeship (for “apprenticeship” or 
“guild” was the original meaning of university): to drink of 
the fountain of knowledge from its source. For the rest, there 
is mere knowledge and there are now books to be had every- 
where. But for the living water, the influence of noble living 
day by day, we seek out those great souls more ruled by their 
love than by their hates, with sympathy for our common clay, 
but without commonness, spending their rich powers without 
stint of reckoning—wondrous reservoirs of certainty, of in- 
spiration, of satisfying draughts. “A cup of strength’ —of one 
such dear humanist what less than this can I say? What else 
can you say, Geoffrey the whimsical, Ivan the swift, Elizabeth 
the greatly-good, Zaida of the wild-blackberry glance? Come, 
all of you, twenty thousand strong, and bear witness with me: 

I was a-thirst and you gave me to drink; 
An-hungered, and me you fed bounteously! hidcgd 


Vv os. 


Ecclesiastes is emphatic on a point apparently neglected by 
Baconians, what to do with the doers of the earth. “In their 
handicraft is their prayer.” Yet to soften the hard saying that 
these human beings, the most numerous, have nothing to do 
with the humanities, I quote again from the despised Harvard 
Classics, which contain the following from William Ellery 
Channing ‘On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes” : 

In the hunger and thirst for knowledge and for refined 
pleasures, which this course of lectures indicates in those 
who labor, I see that the spirit of man is not always to be 
weighed down by the toils for animal life . . . On 
this account I take more pleasure in speaking here than 
I should feel in being summoned . . ._ before all the 
kings and nobles on earth . . . Nor do I despair of 
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this elevation of the laborer. Unhappily little, almost 
nothing, has been done as yet to inspire with the love of 
truth for its own sake, or for the life, and inspiration, 
and dignity it gives to the soul . . . The spirit of 
luxurious fashionable life is more hostile to it than the 
hardships of the poor. Under a wise culture this principle 
may be awakened . . . It will form philosophers 
noble thinkers. 

Channing’s sense of urbanitas chimes musically with that of 

Newman: 
: cultivation of mind is surely worth seeking for 
its own sake . . . there is a knowledge which is de- 
sirable though nothing come of it, as being of itself a 
treasure and sufficient remuneration. 

These humanists did not foresee the present hours of leisure, 
of comfort, of competence, of “upholstered furniture,” un- 
believable to the science of Channing’s day. There being no 
last word in science, wherefore, says Emerson in a Platonic 
figure, God hath sent his mad angel (the poet) prophesying 
half-insane under the infinitude of his thought. And so we have 
Blake’s vision, and that of Burns: 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

So general an upsurging of the masses into the realm of 
material prosperity demands that the forward march of culture 
mark time while the unlettered and undisciplined stragglers 
bring up the rear. For over a decade past culture has been 
at that pause, while the rear ranks have been terrifically trend- 
ing, in devious ways and on side-excursions ending in blind 
alleys and Sloughs of Despond. Having no standard or basis 
for discrimination, a Babel-tongued generation has gone the 
way of the prodigal, the waster. And who has not been 
prodigal—wasted time, talent or opportunity and, like Ethelyn 
Wetherald’s prodigal, returned? 

Muck of the sty, reek of the trough, 

They blacken my soul where none may see, 
And yet while I was still a great way off 
My Father had compassion on me. 
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He put on my hand a ring of gold, 
(There’s no escape from a ring they say), 
He put round my neck a chain to hold 
My passionate spirit from breaking away. 

Salvation lies in giving that hand not a ring but a work to 
do that shall engage the spirit’s passion and powers. A mere 
living may be had by being a mere cog of a vast industrial 
machine, but in this only a poor fraction of the soul’s powers 
are engaged and the sanctities of life slumber unstirred. 

Willa Cather’s O Pioneers and Edna Ferber’s So Big held 
the thesis that the immigrant retrograde ceases to be creative 
when material success enables him to leave agriculture. His 
rapid divorcement from the land is part of his cultural ignor- 
ance of the value of pastoral beauty, of books, or quiet. But 
by honest handicraft may we not train his mind’s eye to seek 
the fine in life as in the arts? The craft stage should precede 
the art stage in ordered progression. Modern life has at- 
tempted to elide the craft stage, and we are suffering there- 
from, suffering industrially, artistically, and consequently 
humanly in every part of the social fabric. America recently 
found herself shut out from the international exposition of 
modern decorative and industrial art, “raw materials and 
copies” being excluded. That much of all modern so-called 
fine art is “raw” or copied and hence comes under one or the 
other of these two tabus needs no proof. For before the mind 
that visions comes the hand that serves. Through the ages 
man has come upward by his hand, the inarticulate artisan 
evolving into the fine artist. This present lack of craftsman- 
ship is a very present cloud on our cultural horizon and yet is 
no bigger than a man’s hand. In Bacon’s time, in Benvenuto 
Cellini’s, no such cleavage existed between the fine craftsman 
and the fine artist. Cellini was peerless in both realms. In 
stark contrast today the man with the hoe hoes not, but vaults 
with that hoe from the potato patch into the shocked lap of— 
what? When they have writ it down they call it littertoor. 
Such product is small potatoes. Far better fine Burbanks than 
a bogus American tragedy. 
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Art holds great treasure for the children of this materialis- 
tic age, but we need at once a simpler and more comprehensive 
definition of art than any of the savants has stated. We need 
to get away from the idea of art as something to hang on a 
wall (though it may be that, too) and to think of art as the 
doing of anything well, so that the doer finds joy in the doing 
and conveys his feeling to that other who may experience his 
work. There is an art of hospitality and an art, as well as a 
science, of cookery. Art, indeed, is the universal House of the 
Interpreter, and in that house are the many mansions builded 
by skilled labor. Not for nothing did the Interpreter bid 
Christiana consider ‘the noiseless, patient spider’ whose in- 
dustry and beauty of web were deemed worthy of kings’ 
palaces. Applied art, that is, art applied to the common things 
of our common life together—to the roofs that shelter us, to 
the chairs and tables we daily use, to our clothing, to the cup 
from which we thrice-daily drink—would indeed be “twice 
blest”: would instil an appreciation of true art values in the 
mind of the craftsman and would give, at once, the educative 
value of simplicity, dignity, beauty to our ugly surroundings. 
And this for an avocation, happiness for those dull eight hours 
not needed for livelihood and rest. Labor’s new-found leisure 
is a prerequisite for the amateur, the humanist, yet the masses 
have not known how to employ this new-found good. 


Heart, head, and hand, these three, working harmoniously 
together, may build a noble and puissant nation of human be- 
ings with more worthy ends than Ozymandias’ bricks without 
straw. And the greatest of these is an humble and a contrite 
heart. 


JANE AUSTEN TO THE MODERN REALISTS 
BY JULIA JOHNSON DAVIS 


Today is the day of realism in literature, or at least, so 
we are told by author and critic alike. Not only is it the day 
of realism, but, they would have us believe, the only day of 
realism. Revolting from the conventionality, the smugness, 
the sentimentality and general unreality which to their minds 
characterized the literature of the Victorian era, they have 
set themselves the task of portraying life as it really is. 


Now it is interesting to notice that another realist, well over 
a hundred years ago, in an early novel, was laughing at or 
satirizing some of those very qualities which so irritate our 
present day realists. No more delightful satire has ever been 
written than Northanger Abbey, in which Jane Austen ridicules 
the absurd romanticism, the stilted sentimentality, the melo- 
drama, in fact the general unreality of a certain type of novel 
popular in her day, such as The Mysteries of Udolpho and 
The Children of the Abbey. Yet I think this is the only point 
in common that the great realist of a century ago has with our 
realists of today. 

For our modern writers in revolting from a false idealism, 
from exaggerated romanticism and incredible goodness, have 
gone to the other extreme. They can protest against impossible 
virtues only by making a character impossibly vicious. They 
cannot cast aside the undue romanticism of an earlier period 
without condemning all romance. In rejecting a false idealism 
they would have us believe that all ideals are false. We 
cannot but conclude that for most of them reality exists only 
in what is sordid and brutal, in what is elementally crude, in a 
general moral and physical unkemptness; or at best in a drab 
unloveliness. Never once do they see that the exaggeration 
of a vice upsets the nice balance of reality as much as the ex- 
aggeration of a virtue; that it is the exaggeration of any 
quality and not the presence of the quality itself that gives a 
false picture of life. One might safely say, I think, that Elmer 
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Gantry, for instance, is in its way as great a distortion of life 
as The Children of the Abbey in another. 

But Jane Austen in rebuking the romanticists for their silly 
sentimentality never falls into the error of denying all senti- 
ment. She laughs at them for their absurd representations of 
virtuous character, but never for a moment does she suggest 
that there is no such thing as virtue. It is the exaggeration of 
goodness, not goodness itself that she scorns. Unlike our 
moderns, it is exaggeration of any sort that she feels to be 
untrue. 

I for one certainly do not mean to suggest that realism 
should confine itself to what is cheerful, successful, and happy, 
for that would be to fall into the very error but from a differ- 
ent side that I accuse the present realists of making. I do not 
ror a moment say that life is not often hard and brutal and 
debasing, or crude and unlovely. I only say that they are not 
its only aspects. I would merely like to ask why sentiment, 
happiness, and laughter are so generally disbarred, why their 
reality is denied, by most of our present day writers, although 
so uncompromising a realist as Jane Austen never questioned 
their part in life. 

For after all realism in fiction does not in the least depend 
on the worldly circumstances, or social position, or happiness 
or unhappiness, or ideals or lack of them, of the people por- 
trayed. It is solely a question of the fidelity of that portrayal, 
of the livingness of the characters. Be their condition happy or 
tragic, uneventful or dramatic, high or low, there is just so 
much reality in the story as they themselves are real, as their 
actions are consistent, their speech natural. And if these char- 
acters are not able to disclose themselves through their own 
words and actions, if the author must always tell us what they 
are, in just such a proportion do they lack that living quality. 
And it seems to me in retrospect that the greater part of the 
characters in our fiction today never really come to life. 


But whatever Jane Austen touches, lives and breathes. Her 
characters, once created, stand alone. Their personality is as 
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absolute as yours or mine. Their individuality is as marked. 
They need no props and they need no explanations. They 
simply are, just as you and I are. They disclose themselves 
by their words and actions just as you and I disclose ourselves. 
Jane Austen, it is true, comments tersely on them, but she 
simply sums up what they themselves have already shown. 
When Mr. Collins, for example, says to Elizabeth Bennet be- 
fore they dine with Lady Catherine, 


“Do not make yourself uneasy, my dear cousin, about 
your apparel. Lady Catherine is far from requiring that 
elegance of dress in us which becomes herself and daugh- 
ter. [ would advise you merely to put on whatever of your 
clothes is superior to the rest—there is no occasion for 
anything more,” 

we do not have to be told that he is a pompous fool, and when 
Mr. Woodhouse urges an egg on his guest, 

“Mrs. Bates, let me propose your venturing on one of 
these eggs. An egg boiled very soft is not unwholesome. 
Serle understands perfectly the boiling of an egg. I would 
not recommend an egg boiled by anyone else,” 

we do not need to be told that, kind and gentle as Mr. Wood- 
house is, his mind is weakening. Nor do I think that three or 
four pages of interpretation could portray Mrs. Bennet to us 
as perfectly as does her own lament to her sister, when she 
tells her that two of the girls had been on the point of mar- 
riage, and nothing had come of it. 

“T do not blame Jane, for Jane would have got Mr. 
Bingley if she could. But Lizzy!—oh sister, it is very 
hard to think that she might have been Mr. Collins’ wife 
by this time if it had not been for her own perverseness. 
He made her an offer in this very room and she refused 
him. The consequence is that Lady Lucas will have a 
daughter married before [ do.” 

I think these few illustrations show what I mean when I say 
that it is not Jane Austen’s own observations on her characters 
that make them what they are. Mrs. Elton’s vulgarity, for 
instance, is as marked in everything she does and says as is 
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Sir Walter Elliott’s vanity, or Catherine Morland’s candour. 
Mr. Collins is a fool because he is a fool. For an author can 
no more make a heroine charming, let us say, by merely stating 
she is such, by analyzing her attractions, than a fond mother 
can give her daughter charm by merely saying she has it. The 
same comment applies to any other quality, such as folly or 
wisdom or gentility or vulgarity. If the character is not fool- 
ish or wise or genteel or vulgar in her speech and actions, the 
author’s statements are just so much sizing put in to stiffen 
a sleazy piece of cloth. Let the sizing be taken out and there 
is no substance to the fabric. Yet a vast amount of it is used 
in the fiction of today. 

I do not mean to imply that no single figure in modern 
‘realism’ has that elusive quality we call reality, for such a 
suggestion is too sweeping. But I do say that what reality our 
modernists occasionally give seems to be confined to those char- 
acters whose traits are strongly marked or whose action is 
dramatic. The weaker characters or the minor ones who help 
to give a back-ground or merely fill out the canvas are too often 
shadows, mere outlines without substance. 


But with Jane Austen, all characters are individualized, the 
weak ones as well as the strong. It is extraordinary, when we 
consider it, that not a man, not a woman, of all her people 
could be substituted for another. Yet is it not true in life 
that even the most commonplace of us has something in him 
that distinguishes him from his fellows? The most colorless 
of us has yet a different drabness from the drabness of his 
neighbors. The ineptitude of Mrs. Jones for instance may be 
vastly different from the ineptitude of Mrs. Smith. 

This is exactly what Jane Austen saw so clearly and por- 
trayed so perfectly, and yet it is what our modern realists, in 
looking at men and women, do not seem to see. Judged by 
their writing at least, they are color blind to those fine shad- 
ings of character that she distinguished so clearly. They see 
red or they see black or they see a dull gray, but the warm 
tones, the tints, the fine markings and delicate gradations are 
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lost on them. Or perhaps it is more truly a lack of ability to 
translate what they see. However that may be, it was this 
discernment and this ability combined that enabled Jane Austen 
to give absolute individuality to such commonplace characters 
as Mrs. Allen, for instance, in Northanger Abbey, and Mary 
Musgrove in Persuasion; to Sir William Lucas in Pride and 
Prejudice, who makes a courtly bow every time Miss de 
Bourgh looks his way. And consider for a moment Mrs. Mor- 
land’s few parting words to Catherine when the latter leaves 
home to visit in Bath. 

“I beg, Catherine, that you will always wrap yourself 
up very warm about the throat when you come from the 
Rooms at night; and I wish you would try to keep some 
account of the money you spend; I will give you this little 
book on purpose.” 

Simple, commonplace words enough, and yet they present 
Mrs. Morland perfectly, for not another mother, or aunt, or 
older sister in all six novels would have used them. 

But then again, this livingness of Jane Austen’s characters 
is due in large part to her detachment from them as well as to 
her discernment. Once created, they go their own way; or, 
to use a hackneyed expression, live their own lives. There is 
never the feeling that she bends them to her own will or com- 
pels them to a certain viewpoint. Consider Charlotte Lucas’s 
reflections after she accepts Mr. Collins, for example: 

Her reflections were in the general satisfactory. Mr. 
Collins, to be sure, was neither sensible nor agreeable; 
his society was irksome, and his attachment to her must 
be imaginary. But still he would be her husband. With- 
out thinking highly of either men or matrimony, marriage 
had always been her object; it was the only honorable 
provision for young women of small fortune, and how- 
ever uncertain of giving happiness, must be their pleasant- 
est preservative from want. This preservative she had 
now obtained. 

This is certainly not Jane Austen’s own opinion of matri- 
mony. But Charlotte Lucas was Charlotte Lucas. She could 
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think what she pleased. Yet in the fiction of today we feel 
only too often that the author is using his characters merely as 
a mouthpiece for his own opinions, and this, I think, is one of 
the chief causes of their lack of reality. Propaganda is the foe 
of art, more especially of realism, and will turn a character 
into a puppet sooner than almost anything else. 


But there is still another quality that, I believe, more than 
any other separates Jane Austen from the realists of today; a 
quality Fielding, her great predecessor in realism, possessed, 
but so rare in modern realists that it might almost be said not 
to exist. And that is a sense of humor, a love of laughter. 

“What,” cries Elizabeth Bennet in Pride and Prejudice, 
“Mr. Darcy is not to be laughed at? That is an uncom- 
mon advantage, and uncommon I hope it will continue, 
for it would be a great loss to me to have many such 
acquaintances. I dearly love a laugh.” 

I dearly love a laugh. They are the most significant words 
in the six novels. They reveal more of the real Jane Austen, 
more of the woman as she looked at life, than whole pages 
of interpretation by any commentator. For it is not just Eliza- 
beth Bennet who loves a laugh; it is Jane Austen too. And 
as for our present day realists, I think you will agree with 
me that whatever they may love, they do not love a laugh. 

But what does Elizabeth Bennet laugh at, and incidentally 
Jane Austen? 

“But,” answered Mr. Darcy, ‘‘the wisest and best of 
men—even the wisest of their actions—may be rendered 
ridiculous by a person whose first object in life is a joke.” 

“Certainly,” replied Elizabeth, “there are such people, 
but I hope I am not one of them. I hope I never ridicule 

_ what is wise and good. Follies and nonsense, whims and 
inconsistencies do divert me, I own, and I laugh at them 
whenever I can.” 

Follies and nonsense, whims and inconsistencies . . . JT 
laugh at them whenever I can. It is just what Jane Austen 
herself laughed at. For she laughed at what was pompous 
and pretentious; she laughed at affectations and absurdities: 
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she laughed at sentimentality and self-deception. And it was 
this laughter that was her inspiration. It was this same 
laughter that made her sight so clear, her irony so‘subtle. It 
is what enabled her to keep that perfect mental balance so 
apparent in her criticism of life. Yet her laughter is never 
hard. For if this love of laughter on the one hand saved her 
from illusions, and surely no one was ever freer from them, 
so on the other hand did it save her from disillusion as well. 
And it is disillusion that gives a bitter note. 


And how early she began to laugh. For even at seventeen 
Jane Austen was laughing at what was silly and untrue in the 
fiction of her day, as she later laughed at what was silly and 
untrue in life. When other girls her age were weeping over 
the swooning heroines of a certain type of popular romance, 
Jane Austen was poking fun at them instead and satirizing 
them in a hilarious skit that might be called the fable of the 
fainting lady. 

“My beloved Laura,” says the expiring Sophia in Love 
and Friendship, “take warning from my unhappy end, 
and avoid the imprudent conduct which occasioned it 
hy Beware of fainting fits . . . Though at 
the time they may be refreshing and agreeable, yet believe 
me they will in the end, if too often repeated and at im- 
proper seasons, prove destructive to your constitution 

a Run mad as often as you choose, but do not 
faint.” 
And that satire is from a girl of seventeen! 

But there is one more point to be emphasized in considering 
her laughter, and I think it is its supreme test. Jane Austen 
could laugh at herself. Her own weaknesses amused her as 
much as those of anyone else. ‘I think I may boast myself to 
be,” she writes a friend, “with all possible vanity, the most 
unlearned and uninformed female who ever dared to be an 
authoress.” Certainly there was no beam in her own eye 
when she cast out the idiosyncratic motes she found in others. 
And however little any laughter may be to the liking of our 
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modern realists I can think of nothing that they would be less 
likely to laugh at than themselves. 

Jane Austen was largely untouched by any literary “school” 
of her day, uninfluenced by any other writer. She did not even 
know personally any of the great men of letters of her time, 
nor even have any correspondence with them. As for literary 
theories and fashions, she was too much concerned with por- 
traying life as she saw it to care about them, and so she was 
not afraid to fly in the face of the popular “novelistic’”’ style 
of her day, which Scott himself characterized as “the big Bow- 
wow.” From the seclusion of a quiet parsonage in a country 
neighborhood, varied only by occasional trips to London or 
Bath, she looked at the men and women about her, and ob- 
served them with a penetration, a discrimination, an under- 
standing, that has rarely been equalled, and never surpassed. 

And so it is that in her realism she belongs to no time and is 
of no generation. For in choosing the material for her novels 
she cared nothing for what was merely popular or passing, 
such as the fashions or amusements or politics of her day. Her 
sole interest lay in human nature, in its strength and weak- 
nesses, its foibles and follies; in the infinite variety of motives 
and emotions she saw displayed in ordinary, everyday life. And 
her genius lies in the fact that she was able to extract from that 
life about her those characteristics which are perennial and 
human. One cannot but feel that the realism of today is largely 
a popular literary formula. The realism of Jane Austen is 


life itself. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GIOVANNI GENTILE? 
BY VALMAI BURDWOOD EVANS 


Philosophy should yield a concrete notion of the meaning of 
reality. This is the aim of Gentile. His philosophy, he tells 
us, is actual idealism, for it considers the absolute idea to be 
an act; or equally well it may be described as an absolute 
spiritualism, for only if the idea is act is all reality spirit. He 
sets out from the identification of the Hegelian Becoming with 
the act of thought, for Becoming and not Being is Hegel’s 
first concrete logical category.? 

Such a concrete idealism means, according to Gentile, that 
the thinking of the philosopher is reasonable but not narrowly 
intellectual. It must contain not merely “mind,” but “the 
good spiritual disposition, what we call heart, good will, charity, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, warmth of affection.” In “‘the 
full concept of the spiritual act consists the living nucleus of 
philosophy.’’* 

The omission of mind from the concept of reality is not even 
intellectually satisfying. To leave out thought is for us, who 
are a critical and appreciative side of the universe, to leave out 
the meaning of reality. We are necessary to reality, for what 
is the reality of something which is not known to be real and 
does not know itself to be real? 

To conceive a reality is to conceive, at the same time, and 
as one with it, the mind in which that reality is represented; 
and therefore the concept of a material reality is absurd.* 


1Giovanni Gentile, the younger contemporary and long the colleague of Ben- 
edetto Croce, is one of the representatives of the Italian new idealist movement 
in philosophy. He was born in 1875, was educated at Pisa and received his first 
appointment as professor of philosophy in that university. In 1917 he became 
professor of the history of philosophy in the University of Rome. He is now a 
Senator of the Kingdom of Italy and was Minister of Education in Mussolini’s 
first government. He resigned on account of the unpopularity of his educational 
policy. He is editor of the Giornale Critico della filosofia italiana, a quarterly 
review which he started in 1920. Until then he had collaborated with Croce in 
La Critica. His work is more exclusively philosophical than that of -his dis- 
tinguished colleague, who adds to pure philosophy literary, historical and artistic 
criticism. While both are pronounced idealists Gentile tends to a Spinozistic, 
Croce rather to a Leibnizian theory. 

21a Riforma della Dialettica Hegeliana, Pret., v. 

3Theory of Mind as Pure Act, Trans. by H. Wildon Carr. P. 8 and Pref., 
xxvi. Hereafter referred to as “Theory.” 

40Op. cit., 1. 
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A reality without thought and therefore without meaning takes 

us straight to scepticism, for nothing can be known about it. 
The whole . . . cannot be constituted in abstraction 
from the thought in which it is posited. And when we do 
not abstract from thought, thought cannot appear as a 
mere co-eficient which only needs to be added externally 
in order to complete the sum of reality; because, having 
granted that thought is the complement of the real, the 
real becomes ideal as the function of thought, and there- 
fore is resolved into thought itself.* 

Gentile’s identification of reality with the concept, his view 
that philosophy is reality and not, as usually supposed, merely 
thought about reality, marks an advance from the standpoint 
of Hegel. Philosophy does not, like the owl of Minerva in 
Hegel’s famous simile, take flight only in the dusk; philosophy 
is not mere reflection upon the past; it is the pure act of think- 
ing, and as such is present and makes present the object of its 
activity, an object of its activity, an object which is only an 
aspect of the process.? The reality which is living act is aware 
of itself as living, and is therefore identical with the concept 
of reality. 

An absolute idealism cannot conceive the idea except 
as thought in act, as all but consciousness of the idea itself, 
if we keep for idea the objective meaning which originally 
it had in Plato and which it continues to have in common 
thought and in the pre-suppositions of scientific knowing, 
that of being the term of thought or intuition.® 

This identification of reality with thinking seems to fail to 
reach the goal of the concrete only if thinking is limited to 
theory—to theory which is mere theory and therefore opposed 
to practice. How is such a distinction to be drawn once we 
have ceased to set up an external world independent of and 
opposed to mind? 

But if we set aside the fantastic relations supposed to 
exist between the will and external reality . . . what 


Logica, I. Cap. I, p. 13. Cf. Theory, 3 and 4, and 238. 
2Logica I. Cap. I, p. 13. 
STheory, 253. Cf. Logica I. Cap. I, Peis. 
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criterion of distinction is there between knowledge and 
will? Every time we contrapose the theoretical to the 
practical we find we have first of all to presuppose the 
reality intellectualistically, just as empiricism does and just 
as Greek philosophy continued to do throughout its course, 
so precluding every way of identifying mind with practical 
activity.” 
If on the other hand we examine any act of thinking as it 
occurs, we find that it is both a theoretical discourse and a 
practical deed. ‘Thinking is therefore more than ‘‘mere”’ 
theory, and, as self-conscious activity, we see that it is the 
most complete life, for it is real for itself. 


So it is that we all feel our existence to consist in the ex- 
istence which we make for ourselves: I say “our exist- 
ence” in relation to that ‘‘we’’ which affirms itself and 
says: ‘‘We’’; and is in short self-consciousness, the active 
and substantial principle of mind.? 
Mind is to be described as “‘pure’”’ act because it is free, that 
is, unconstrained by any obstacle which would introduce an 
aspect of passivity. Its past and its future are real only in 
it, i.e., so far as they are present. Such an active free reality, 
according to Gentile, can only be found in mind—not in mind 
as thought (pensiero pensato) but in thinking itself (pen- 
siero pensante), thinking in the act, which is the life of the 
spirit. 
Thought, in so far as act of thought, is, as it has been 
said, in not being, and in being is not. It is a unity of be- 
ing and not-being which is understood when we think of 
becoming, whence the immediacy of being is denied, 
through the assertion of being, but as identical with its 
opposite . . . Becoming is the category of universal 
reality, but only if this reality in its universality is under- 
stood as thought.® 

This seems a confused idea, Gentile says, except when it ts 


realised that 


1Theory, 236. 
22.ogica I, Cap. IV, p. 90. 
3Logica I. Cap. IV, p. 91. 
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such a concept can be thought only as thought of thought, 
as that self-consciousness which is obviously present even 
in the case of the adversary or the ironic commentator 
of the category of becoming; so that nothing is more 
evident than that being which is not, or than that not-being 
which is, in which this category consists.* 

The philosophy which is becoming has to be “realised 
through a process which is not a vain distraction of activity 
but a continual creation of reality, a continual increase of its 
own being.” It should therefore be possible to trace develop- 
ment in philosophy, and for this reason Gentile desires to 
show the necessity of what he calls the analytic or “‘Aristote- 
lian” philosophy in order that the synthetic or “Hegelian” 
philosophy may have its full meaning. For if philosophy is a 
“continual creation of reality’ then “every system has its 
truth, which cannot be the truth of its own time without being 
the truth of every time.’’* There really is a nature which is 
independent of mind—from a certain point of view; there 
really is a past which we cannot change—if we think so. This 
independent reality is the product of thinking as it drops into 
the past and so loses its spiritual value. Nature or the mate- 
rial world exists as the limit to thinking set by itself, and 
removed by every realisation or re-thinking. 

There is also in what is thought, taken in itself, a 
double nature, and its intrinsic contradiction is a form of 
the restless activity of thought. What is thought cannot 
be what is not thinkable because it is what is thought, and 
it is what is thought just because not thinkable. The 
thing thought is thing, nature, matter, everything which 
can be considered as a limit of thought, and what limits 
thought is not itself thinkable.* But if we are now asked: 
Can we think that this reality which confronts the mind 
and which the mind has to analyse, a reality therefore 


Vbid., 93. 

2Theory, 48. 

8Logica I. Pref., v and vi. 
4Theory, 258, 
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which is a pre-supposition of the mind whose object it is, 
is spiritual reality? We must answer at once: No.’ 
Hence there is room for analytic logic, so long as it does not 
mistake itself for the concrete.? 


This conservation of the values of events brings a new im- 
portance to history—temporal change is no mere illusion. As 
development, history is philosophy, not a mere copy of reality. 


A choice of material is inevitable; and a choice requires a 
criterion. And the criterion in this case can only be a 
notion of the philosophy.* . . .~ the history of philos- 
ophy which we must keep in view if we are to see it as 
identical with philosophy, is the history which is history 
of philosophy for us in the act of philosophizing.* 
The identity of philosophy with its history is the typical 
form and culminating point of the resolution of temporal 
into eternal history, or indeed of the facts of mind into the 
concept or spiritual act. It is the culminating point, be- 
cause philosophy is the highest and at the same time the 
concretest form of spiritual activity, the form which 
judges all the others and can itself be judged by none.° 
Some mention must be made of Gentile’s treatment of art 
and religion. His concept of reality is that of the “immanent 
universal.” Art is a “‘moment” of this concrete reality. It is 
as Croce says, intuition or expression. “ . . . Artis the 
form of subjectivity, or, as we also say, of the mind’s im- 
mediate individuality.’’® It is lyrical, un-self-conscious act. On 
the other hand, religion glorifies the object, and its character- 
istic tendency is towards worship. The object as cut off from 
the subject is essentially unknowable. 


Religion may be defined as the antithesis of art. Art is 
the exaltation of the subject released from the chains of 
the real in which the subject is posited positively; and 
religion is the exaltation of the object, released from the 


1bid., 22. 

2Cf. Theory, 1, 30, 31, and 49-53. 

3Ibid., 211. 

4Ibid., 213-14. Cf. 202. 

5]bid., 215. Cf. note to Ch. XIII, Pp. 217-19. 
6 bid., 223. 
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chains of the mind, in which the identity, knowability, and 

rationality of the object consists. The object in its ab- 

stract opposition to knowing is the real. By that opposi- 

tion, knowing is excluded from reality, and the object is 

therefore eo ipso unknowable, only affirmable mystically 

as the immediate adhesion of the subject to the object.* 
Both religion and art alike are abstractions from the point 
of view of philosophy; this is proved by the fact that if we 
treat them as concrete, they escape from us and turn into each 
other, as Hegel has shown that abstractions must do. Art, 
the pure subject, does not know itself, and therefore is like 
nature, a mere object; religion, the pure object, is so alien from 
the subject that it is unknown to it, and leaves us with mere 
subject. 


The work of religion is to provide the object by means of 
which the subject may know itself, and this work is shared by 
science which so long as it remains purely scientific (not 
philosophic) assumes that its object exists independently of the 
subject. It inconsistently holds that this independent object 
can be known in its independence. Once the relativity of ob- 
ject to subject in knowing is recognised, the “independent”’ or 
real object becomes a thing in itself, and is left to metaphysical 
speculation or religious adoration. Philosophy solves the prob- 
lem by showing that subject and object are aspects of the real 
subject which is not a substance but an act. But the analysis 
of this act into subject and object is a necessary prelude to 
synthetic philosophy. 

Gentile takes the problem of error in dependence upon that 
of truth. There could be no understanding of the possibility 
of truth unless the object of mind were within mind. But this 
being so, any idealist philosophy according to which reality is 
already realised is at a loss to account for error. Mind could 
not fail to know a reality both ready for it to copy and within 
its own grasp. But according to Gentile reality is not already 
realised. It is not being, but becoming, and truth, like reality, 


1Theory, 226-27. 
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is a process. Error occurs only when the abstract treatment 
of mind (which has its justification) is thought to be concrete 
—it is the assertion that we know what we do not know, the 
taking of “brute fact” for philosophy. Error is the moment of 
negativity which is essential to becoming. Because reality is 
changing, whatever can be said of it is true, but also ceasing 
to be true. 


When once the concept of reality as self-concept is 
understood, we see clearly that our mind’s real need is not 
that error and evil should disappear from the world but 
that they should be eternally present. Without error 
there is no truth, without evil there is no good, not be- 
cause they are two terms bound to one another in the way 
that Plato, following Heracleitus, said pleasure and pain 
are bound together, but because error and evil are the 
non-being of that reality, mind, the being of which is 
truth and goodness.* 


It should be clear that the concrete thinking which is 
philosophy is no mere finite thinking taken in abstraction from 
other finite thinking and from the objects of the thinkers.” It 
accounts for such finite thinking and for its objects. Berkeley’s 
error was to make concrete thinking transcend finite thought. 
But concrete thinking or self-realisation is possible and real 
only in the thinking which is finite, as the universal is real in 
the particulars. 


Let it not be thought that the concept of this deeper 
personality, the Person which has no plurality, in any way 
excludes and effectually annuls the concept of the empirical 
ego. Idealism does not mean mysticism. The particular 
individual is not lost in the being of the “I” which ts 
absolute and truly real. For this absolute “I” unifies 
but does not destroy. It is the one which unifies in itself 
every particular and empirical ego. The reality of the 
transcendental ego even implies the reality of the em- 
pirical ego. It is only when it is cut off from its immanent 


1Theory, 246-7. 
2Cf. Theory, Ch. I. 
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relation with the transcendental ego that the empirical 

ego is falsely conceived.* 
While however experience teaches us that ‘Reality is thought 
by me” the self which thinks the us is not the mere empirical 
ego. We think reality only when other selves in principle agree 
with our thinking. Even the conception of a transcendental 
self, whose thinking is reality, is superseded in Gentile’s 
philosophy if that self is thought of as a “thing.” It is “not 
a being, but a constructive process.’’? All that is real of self 
is in the act—we gain nothing by referring the act to a sub- 
stance. 

The thought which is true thought must generate the be- 

ing of what it is the thought, and this precisely is the 

meaning of the Cartesian Cogito. I—this reality which 


is “I”... ‘this “I am’ ts'in so far ase 
realise it in thinking, with a thought which is myself think- 
ing. The “I” . . . only és in so far as it is self- 


consciousness. The “I” is not a consciousness which 
presupposes the self as its object, but a consciousness which 
posits a self.* 

This view of Gentile that reality is the concept or Mind as 
Pure Act is known in Italy at least as a new idealism. It is 
idealism because it takes a place in the line of those philosophies 
which have taught that the real is mind; it is new, because it is 
the latest development of this theory. Gentile himself traces 
the descent of his thought from that of Berkeley through that 
of Vico and Hegel to its ultimate form as pure Actual Ideal- 
ism. The earlier thinkers, in spite of increasing stress on the 
immanence of mind in reality, retained the notion of trans- 
cendence under the impression that in some form it was neces- 
sary—as God the thinker and creator of all ideas, or as Provi- 
dence guiding the acts of mankind, or as infinite mind, a goal 
beyond the reach of the finite. Gentile develops the logical 
consequences of immanence. Mind cannot transcend matter, 


Tbid., 14, Cf. 107. 
2Theory, Ch. II, sec. 7. 
8Ibid., 100-101. Cf. Logica I. Cap. I. 
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for such a proposition is convertible, yielding a disguised mate- 
rialism. Immanent mind is to be identified with reality, it is 
neither above it nor below. Hence it cannot be a contemplation 
of reality, a mere thinking about something other than thought. 
It is self-conscious activity, than which there is no other reality. 
Reality and value, theory and practice, are no longer severed 
in the new idealism which harmonises the most difficult op- 
posites in the concrete concept of reality as pure act.* 


*Reference may perhaps be made to the following of Gentile’s works as im- 
portant for the student: 


Theory of Mind as Pure Act. Translated by H. Wildon Carr. London: Macmil- 
lan and Co., 1922. Referred to above as “Theory.” 


Teoria generale dello Spirito come Atto Puro. Terza edizione, Bari: Laterza, 1920. 


Sistema di Logica. Vol. I, secunda edizione, Bari: Laterza, 1922. Vol. II, sec. 
ediz., 1923. Referred to above as “Logica.” 


Sommario di Pedagogia. Vol. I, terza edizione, Bari: Laterza, 1922. Vol. II, 
sec. ediz., 1922. 


La Riforma della Dialettica Hegeliana. Ediz. principato, Messina, 1923. 


REFLECTIONS 
BY JOSEPHINE JOHNSON 


Within my room no sun can fall 
Direct and clear. From day to day 
I only see its golden ray 

Reflected from my neighbor’s wall. 


Better, you say, no gleam at all 
Revealing how the shadows stay 
Within my room? 


I can not think it! Barriers tall 
For me have shut life’s sun away, 
Yet does reflected radiance play 
Across my days, as through the pall 
Within my room. 


MAN THE ROMANTIC 
BY CLARA FRANCES MCINTYRE 


It is an interesting discovery, when one sets foot upon the 
debatable ground of women’s achievements, that no woman has 
ever written a great romantic novel. It is true that in the latter 
eighteenth century Mrs. Radcliffe was referred to as “the 
mighty magician of Udolpho,” “The Great Enchantress,” and, 
still more rhapsodically, as “the Shakespeare of Romance Writ- 
ers.” But the Great Enchantress, thoroughly identified with 
Romance though she was and influential in making it prevail, 
was not able to give permanence to her romantic creations. To- 
day her books languish on the shelves of university libraries, 
and only the student who is forcibly led to them gets a belated 
and half-amused shiver over the veiled picture or the slow 
rising of the black pall. The other novelists to whom we turn 
for proof of women’s creative power have made no attempt to 
handle the wand of romance. Fanny Burney, Maria Edge- 
worth, Jane Austen, George Eliot—all, more or less accurately 
and more or less sympathetically, painted the people and things 
they saw about them. And the women writers among our con- 
temporaries are, it seems, following the lead of their older sis- 
ters, conscientiously accepting Matthew Arnold’s dictum that 
literature is a criticism of life, instead of using it as an escape. 

If it is true that women have, so far, turned to realism rather 
than to romance, it is perhaps reasonable for women themselves 
to meditate upon a possible explanation. Men have spent much 
time and energy, and many pages of contemporary magazines, 
in questioning what women can do and why they do it that way. 
Surely it is worth while to ask why, taking it in the large, men 
have furnished us with the romance of the world. 

The obvious reply would probably seem to be that woman’s 
experience does not furnish adventure; that she does not natu- 
rally come by the materials of romance. But this soon reveals 
a fallacy. It is not often—or at least oftenest—the adventurers 
who write of adventure. Literature, I believe the psychologists 
say, is very frequently sublimated desire. Scott and Stevenson 
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certainly wrote what they could not act. From this point of 
view women, especially women of the past, inhibited by custom 
from going out to seek what was new and exciting, would have 
welcomed the chance to create it for themselves. 


No, the explanation must lie elsewhere. And it leads, I find 
myself fancying, to the solution—or at least to the beginning 
of the solution—of a larger question, a question which men love 
to ask. 

Why, they demand triumphantly, but lately I think with a 
bit of the “defence reaction,’ why have women given us noth- 
ing great in creative art? 

Well, why? It is a justifiable query, one of real interest to 
the world. Every woman who feels ready on the whole to meas- 
ure herself against the interesting and worthy but not univer- 
sally genius-burdened members of the opposite sex that she sees 
about her, wants to be able to answer it. She longs to point 
decisively to a woman Beethoven, a woman Michael Angelo, a 
woman Shakespeare. Why can’t she? And does the fact that 
she cannot now mean that she never will? 


My answer is that to the man who creates, in literature or 
music or what not, that act of creation is the most important 
thing in life. Nothing that he does in the physical world is so 
essential as it is to put this little bit of himself into permanent 
form. He loves his wife and children—perhaps—but if it 
comes to a choice he will choose above all to “write perfectly of 
beautiful happenings,” whether the writing be in words, in notes 
on a staff, in bronze or in stone. Incidentally, it might be in- 
teresting to consider how many men of genius have had happy 
wives. 

To the woman, on the other hand, have been by tradition 
committed the practical interests of life. This may at first 
sound startling. The fiction-writers are fond of giving us man 
the bread-winner, man the economist, harassed by the serene 
extravagance of a thoughtless wife. Such cases do, undoubtedly, 
exist. But one must reflect that, while in most cases the man 
earns the bread, the wife must go through the motions of its 
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distribution. Hers is the job of keeping her family comfortable, 
and this job involyes thousands of miscellaneous details. She it 
is who knows that the blind on the northeast chamber window 
is swinging; that the electric light is burned out in the coat closet. 
She must do the worrying over Jimmy’s stomach and Mary’s 
tonsils. Moreover, in case these things involve financial consid- 
erations, she must, if she has an average husband, convince him 
of their urgency. 

The man, meanwhile, goes to office, court, or hospital. The 
details of home concern him somewhat, especially when bills 
are unusually high. But for the most part, as soon as he gets 
away they fade from his consciousness. The immediate thing 
is to win Brown’s case over Robinson, to put his utmost skill and 
energy into a ticklish bit of surgery, to overreach a competitor 
in some deal, large or small. His daily life, then, even on an 
ordinary plane, has something of mental content. The woman, 
in spite of all the poetizing about the homemaker, fills her time 
chiefly with physical activity. 

“Art,” says Mr. Cabell, “is an outcome of the human impulse 
to play, and to avoid tedium by using up such vigor as stays un- 
employed by the necessities of earning a living. The artist is 
life’s playboy.” 

Has woman as a sex exhausted her energy on material things 
so that she has none left for this play? Has she, tied to so-called 
realities and sustained by a sense of duty fulfilled, failed even 
to take the first step, the realization of her boredom? 


For, to cite Mr. Cabell again, art is essentially grounded on 
dissatisfaction; it is “‘in its last terms an evasion of the distaste- 
ful.” And woman has been taught throughout the generations 
that in doing the distasteful she is fulfilling her destiny. 


Certainly the ideal that has been imposed upon her is one 
that is not contributory to production in the field of art. She 
has been taught to believe that the highest act she can perform 
is the act of physical creation. In this one act the meaning of 
her life is found. Whether this theory is correct or not is, per- 
haps, apart from our present consideration. Cynical philoso- 
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phers might question it; so might those of us who look upon our 
fellow human beings and ourselves with critical eyes. But unde- 
niably women, throughout these many generations, have been 
convinced that, lacking this, their lives and personalities are in- 
complete. 

Because of this conviction they have given but a divided 
attention to things of the mind. They have not thrown them- 
selves into artistic creation with the feeling that it is the one 
thing in life worth while. Too often they have attempted it not 
for love of the work itself, but with the desire, conscious or sub- 
conscious, to prove that they can do it. And so they fail of the 
whole-hearted devotion, the complete surrender, which the true 
“play-boy” of art must know. 


Here perhaps, too, we encounter an actual physical distinc- 
tion. Men, we are always told, mature later, physically and 
mentally, than women. To take oneself and one’s work very 
seriously is a characteristic of adolescence. Can it be that man’s 
superior power in “bodying forth the forms of things unknown” 
comes from the fact that his childhood is more prolonged? If 
this is true, women ought to have a better chance now than they 
have ever had before, for certainly their girlhood period has 
steadily been lengthening. It is no longer the fashion to be a 
staid matron at eighteen, an old lady at forty, or, failing these 
consummations, a hopelessly faded spinister at twenty-five. 
Whether the short-skirted, bobbed-haired generation has done 
enough yet to justify its increased leisure is beside the point. 
The leisure has at least been attained; it remains to be seen 
whether the creative urge will rise to meet it. 

For there are, without doubt, difficulties in the way. It is 
not enough that women shall be given more time; they must 
develop a different attitude of mind. Having as their estab- 
lished ideal the smooth ordering of life and the welfare of those 
about them, they have been inclined to underrate the importance 
of less concrete things. They have looked with a sort of affec- 
tionate tolerance upon man’s playthings, the rainbow-tinted 
bubbles of art. And when, as too often happens, the bubble 
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breaks, they are ready to comfort the disappointed play-boy 
with all the pleasant distractions that their skill has developed. 

It is, perhaps, not quite complimentary to women to attrib- 
ute to them this sceptical spirit, this questioning of the values 
of things. The devil is traditionally “the spirit which denies.” 
Can it have been a sense of kinship that led the serpent to ap- 
proach Eve instead of her more conservative husband? And is 
it a half-conscious realization of that kinship that accounts for 
man’s time-long habit of resting upon woman’s shoulders his 
obligation for knowledge and other questionably desirable 
things ? 

One of the most interesting phases of this whole considera- 
tion is the way in which man the romanticist has tricked himself. 
He has persuaded himself that he considers woman a more spir- 
itual being, the while he hands over to her most of the material 
details of his life. He has idealized her as the mother of his 
child, but for the dawning mentality of the child he himself is 
the authoritative guide. He has put her colors on his helmet 
when he went forth to fight, but in the excitement of the battle 
he has forgotten about her until, shattered and helpless, he 
comes home to be nursed into fighting trim once more. And 
always, when he woos her, he sees, not another human creature 
with desires and impulses like his own, but a sort of flesh-and- 
blood symbol of an unattainable ideal, the ageless woman of the 
poet’s ageless dream. 


It is of course possible that there is some difference inherent 
in the two sexes which explains man’s desire to escape from the 
actual and woman’s contentment to remain within it. Man’s 
romanticism—his tendency to see things as they should be rather 
than as they are—has shaped the ideal to which woman has 
conformed. But why has she conformed ? 

It will be impossible to decide whether the woman’s more 
practical and commonsense attitude toward the world is due to 
nature or to education, until she is given a free chance to develop 
without the traditional inhibitions. In spite of the almost start- 
ling changes of the last generation or two, we are still a long 
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way from that point. Parenthetically it may be said that, even 
with the freedom so far accorded her, she has made a good 
start in many fields of artistic endeavor. There are not many 
Shakespeares, Beethovens or Michael Angelos, masculine or 
feminine, walking the ways of the world at present. And in 
talent of the second range women are fairly well represented. 


Perhaps it may seem that I have been confusing romanticism 
with the more general conception of creative art. I should like 
to refer once more to the author I have before quoted, who 
seems to me, albeit somewhat equivocally, our present authority 
on romance. According to Mr. Cabell the ‘“demiurge” is 
responsible for all art, the art of living as well as the art of 
playing with beautiful words. On the whole, I believe, I agree 
with him. 

This, once more, leads me back to my main contention. It 
is because this demiurge is at the present stronger in man, en- 
couraged by tradition, by nature, by what you will, that, so far, 
the masterpieces of the world have been created by men rather 
than by women. We do what we care to do, and men—let us 
be honest and say a few men—have cared intensely to produce 
works of art. Have cared, one feels, more than they have cared 
for comfort, for companionship, even more than they have 
cared for the children of their bodies. One cannot know, of 
course. But one fancies that Shakespeare, though he may dearly 
have loved his actual children, found them less exciting than the 
children of his brain. There is something more than the sonnet 
fashion of the time in his celebration of the “miracle 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright.” 

To one question I have attempted no answer, not even a 
guess at an answer. Because we can at present point to no su- 
preme woman genius, shall we forever be unable to do so? Will 
the ‘‘demiurge’’ continue to express itself most completely and 
most permanently through one-half of human kind? 

It is becoming the fashion just now to forecast the future; to 
prophesy, pessimistically or optimistically, the progress of the 
race. Various more or less practical suggestions are made for 
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giving woman her chance. Economic independence, cooperative 
kitchens, cooperative nurseries, ectogenetic babies. They are 
all interesting; they may work. They may bring it about that 
woman, who has tried for all these centuries to be what man 
thought she ought to be, will form her own idea of what she 
wants to be, and achieve it. A generation or two hence, the fit- 
ful, whimsical spirit that we choose to call genius may elect to 
house itself, unmistakably, in a feminine form. It is all quite 
possible, even probable. 

And yet, even as [I vision this future and admit its logic, my 
feminine scepticism from long habit asserts itself—and I 
wonder. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
The Story of James M. Campbell 


Of more than passing value is the genial autobiography of the late 
James Mann Campbell, edited by Dr. Douglas Mackenzie, president 
of Hartford Seminary, now retiring, who also hails from the land of 
heather. It is a Doubleday, Doran book entitled Transplanted Heather: 
and is valuable for three reasons, as is pointed out in the Introduction. 
First, on a basis of personal experience, it unfolds the process by which 
this country assimilates to her own use the character, inheritance, and 
energy of strong men born in other lands. This is particularly true of 
Scotsmen, whose home training prepares them for whole-hearted acti- 
vities in government, commerce, industry, education and religion. 

Secondly, it provides in a fascinating way material to complement the 
chilly narrowness in books of the Main Street type, which ignore the 
religious and spiritual life in our Western communities. Campbell’s 
sketches of social problems and church work in a succession of districts 
in Illinois, Wisconsin and Southern California throw great light on 
our moral development in the half century from 1875. 

Thirdly, it is a story of moral heroism. The last ten years of 
Campbell’s life were spent in blindness, and his later books were all 
dictated, while the lessons in church were read from memory. Yet he 
kept serenely active. While pastor of the church at Avalon, on Catalina 
Island, he started what has become an influential annual after-Easter 
Congregational Ministers’ Retreat, and was for years its unofficial head 
and saintly leader. The book ‘“‘reads itself.” JAMEs Main Dixon. 


Modernism in Science and Philosophy 


Professor Urban’s article bearing the title above, in the Journal of 
Philosophical Studies for April, finds danger in the modern scientific 
sophistication and disregard for consistency. 

Everywhere, by a steady and devastating process, axioms have 
been turned into postulates and postulates into prejudices, until 
we have little but “prejudices” left. We must learn again to dis- 
tinguish between prejudices and necessary presuppositions of intel- 
ligible thought. It is necessary again to realize that there must be 
some limits to thought, some things that are true, no matter what 
—something of the priori, somewhere in our thought, some natural 
law in life, some natural bent of the intellect which it is impossible 
to unbend, some natural movement of reason on which it is madness 
to turn our backs. 

From the emphasis on an evolutionary account which discourages the 
intellect by an account of its lowly origin, we should turn to a faith 
in mind. 

For unless mind in some way transcends nature, the confounding 
of knowledge by science, with all those bitter and sinister elements 
that have entered into the human spirit, is our inescapable lot. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Dodona 


I would go to Dodona, but the doctor orders otherwise. Ordinarily 
one would expect to be sent to Dodona for the cure of any ill that 
might afflict, but in this case Dodona is over many a steep trail, past 
many a winding chasm and the way hither is exhausting. Yet I can 
travel it in memory and imagination. I mark its aspiring redwoods and 
its dolorous spruces. I seem to listen for the laughter of the aspens for 
no air is so languid as to quench their jocularity. “The red deer start 
from their river rendezvous and unafraid turn to stare before deciding 
whether I am tree, gnome, or man. They resent my appearance in their 
retreat and will not be off until the last of the possibilities is shown to 
be the only one. The lizards pant along the rocks and the air is full of 
the hum of honey bees. The scarlet larkspur runs up the hillside like a 
flame. The roar of the little river is at my side, the diapason of my 
interlude, while from afar comes the tinkle of a dancing cascade pitched 
in the higher notes. The trout turn slowly in the great pools, for they 
are safe in the realm of imagination. Dodona! shall I ever see thee 
again ? In Dodona it was that from the rustling of the leaves men 
learned the oracles of the gods. et 


From Folly Bridge to Bocardo 
At the foot of St. Aldates Street, Oxford, just beyond Christ Church 


College, is an interesting survival of Roger Bacon in the name given to 
the bridge that there spans the Isis. It is still called Folly Bridge, for 
it stands on the site of the previous bridge in whose more ancient guard 
house Bacon established his study, which was also the laboratory for his 
physical and chemical experiments. One can hardly say how deeply the 
world was indebted to Edward the First’s persecution of the Jews, since 
in escaping the country they were compelled to leave behind their pos- 
sessions and Bacon thus acquired those books which probably became 
the inspiration of his scientific labors. Thus began that interest of the 
Franciscan Friars in science and free thinking that led eventually to the 
Reformation and to modern scientific achievement. 

The physical journey from Folly Bridge to Bocardo is a brief one 
but in time and cultured progress it is long. As one passes up St. Aldates 
to Carfax and on past the site of Bocardo, the ancient prison in which 
the three dissenting Bishops were confined, he comes at length to the 
martyrs’ monument where the Bishops, Ridley, Crammer, and Latimer, 
were burned and where now stands their monument. Folly Bridge, 
Bocardo and the monument may be taken as representative of the stages 
of human progress, ridicule, martyrdom, and honor, these are the degrees 
by which new ideas get into the thinking of the world. There is no 
way in which men can evaluate the pioneers of liberty. And every 
generation must be won over again, for the builders of the monuments 
are exactly the people who ridicule the new idea and light the fires of 
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martyrdom when that idea has begun to show its conquering power. 
It is easy to call this process a weary and resultless round; it is still 
easier to look upon the whole progress as an impersonalistic evolution ; 
it is most profitable to have a mind to the sufferings and the value of 
the individuals who have helped to lift the world on to new achieve- 
ment; it is most difficult to do all this and still keep the eyes of the mind 
open to the inception of those movements which will bring tomorrow’s 
freedom. And is there no progress ? Are the struggles of society simply 
separate turns to the wheel of Sisyphus ? Each generation seems doomed 
to fight for its own freedom, but that is the only way it can understand 
the meaning of freedom or enjoy it, and it may be there is a gathering 
increment of progress by which the battle is joined on ever higher 
levels. Here lies the hope of our humanity. By reason of this we work 
amid shadows and darkness, but we are led on by a great faith and by 
faith are we saved. Reale. 


The Southern California Series in Philosophy 


The School of Philosophy of the University of Southern California 
has published for Professor H. Wildon Carr a new book entitled 
Cogitans Cogitata. It is a statement of his own philosophy set forth in 
a series of connected propositions with explanatory observations. The 
author describes his own theory as pluralistic, monadistic and solipsistic, 
and he seeks to raise on this basis a metaphysics which is in full accord 
with the modern developments of the physical and biological sciences. 

The School of Philosophy will also publish in the Fall the first two 
volumes of a new series to be entitled: Classics of Philosophy. The first 
volume is Condillac’s Treatise on the Sensations, an English translation 
by Geraldine Carr. ‘This important work occupies in the philosophy 
courses of the French universities a position corresponding to Locke’s 
Essay on the Understanding in English philosophy. It is essential to the 
understanding of one of the main currents of speculative thought in 
France. 

The second volume is Professor Carr’s translation of Leibniz’s 
Monadology with an introduction, commentary and supplementary 
essays. 

The aim of the series is to make some of the lesser known but very 
important classical works of philosophy available to students in English. 
It is not intended in any case to publish selections and the translations 
will reproduce as closely as possible the original form. 


The Congress of Philosophy at Oxford 


The Seventh International Congress of Philosophy will meet at 
Oxford, England, from the first to the fifth of next September. Fol- 
lowing the opening meeting on the evening of the first, there will be 
four days of morning and afternoon sessions, with a business meeting 
Thursday evening, September fourth. Below are the four divisions of 
the Congress and the questions to be discussed in each division. The first 
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question after each division title indicates the subject of one of the general 
afternoon sessions to be attended by the Congress at large. The subjects 
after the first will be studied in smaller groups. 

Metaphysics: Are recent advances in Physics of metaphysical impor- 
tance ? Is a philosophy of history consistent with the facts of history ? 
Must biological processes be either purposive or mechanistic ? The 
relations between Metaphysics and Religion. 

Logic and Epistemology: (a) The value of recent contributions to 
Logic, (b) Phenomenology. The nature of Perception and of its objects. 
The nature and source of non-perceptual factors in thinking. The 
relation of scientific thinking to the ideal of knowledge. 

Ethics, Politics, and Aesthetics: The value of Ethical and Political 
Philosophy as guides in practice. Is the distinction between moral right- 
ness and wrongness ultimate ? Is the ground of political obligation 
always one and the same ? Recent suggestions in the theory of Fine Art. 

History of Philosophy: In what respects has Philosophy progressed ? 
What is alive and what is dead in the Philosophy of Classical Antiquity ? 
The philosophical problems at issue in the XIIIth and XIVth Cen- 
turies. What contributions have been made to Philosophy by Eastern 
Philosophers (including Jews and Western Arabs) ? Has Kant by the 
introduction of his transcendental method rendered the study of his 
predecessors unnecessary ? 


Notice of Appointment 


Dr. Ralph B. Winn goes from the University of Southern California 
to teach philosophy and psychology at Willamette University next year. 


Along the Bookshelf | 


Systematic Philosophy 


MIND AND THE WORLD ORDER, OUTLINE OF A 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE, by Crarence Irvine Lewis. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1929. Pp. xiv, 446. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST DUALISM, by Arruur O. Lovejoy. 
The Paul Carus Foundation lectures. W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, N.Y. 1930. Pp. 325. $4.00. 


STUDIES IN THE NATURE OF TRUTH, the University of 
California Publications in Philosophy. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, California. 1929. Pp. 231. 


RATIONAL INDUCTION, an analysis of the Method of Science 
and Philosophy, by Homer H. Duss. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 1930. Pp. xv, 510. $4.50. 


IMMANUEL KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, trans- 
lated by NorMAN Kemp SmitH. Macmillan and Company, Lon- 
don. 1929. Pp. xu, 681. 25s. 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF TELEOLOGICAL JUDGMENT 
translated with an Introduction, Notes and Analytical Index, by 
James Creep MerepitH. Oxford University Press, Am. Br. 
N.Y. 1928. Pp. xcvu, 208. 12 s. 6d. net. 


It may be only a coincidence, but if so it is a fortunate one, that this 
book, Professor Dewey’s Quest for Certainty, H. V. Knox’s Evolution 
of Truth, and my own Logic for Use should have appeared practically 
at the same time. It is clear, however,that together these four books 
make up a very formidable mass-attack on the whole front of intellectual- 
ist epistemology, whose votaries will no doubt continue to practise their 
astute Brer-Rabbit policy in the hope that their inability to defend it 
may not be noticed. Of the attacking forces Professor Lewis may well 
be found to be the most penetrating because the most insidious; for he 
does not seem brutally to shatter the lurking places of his enemies’ 
prejudices and disperse their illusions without offering them compensa- 
tion. In words at any rate, he allows the continued use of a priori, that 
blessed and consoling phrase, and in view of the great part which verbal- 
ism continues to play in philosophy, it would not be at all surprising if 
what he offers should be received as a valuable concession and a reason- 
able compromise by philosophers not over-anxious to inquire what he 
really means by a priori. Actually he is very far from imagining (with 
Kant) that the mind can prescribe laws to nature and predict the course 
of nature without regard to experience. “A priori truth is definitive 
in nature” he says (p. x), that is, a matter of definitions, 
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and rises exclusively from the analysis of concepts. That reality may 
be delimited a priori, is due, not to forms of intuition or categories 
which confine the content of experience, but simply to the fact 
that whatever is denominated “real” must be something discrimi- 
nated in experience by criteria which are antecedently determined. 
Secondly, while the delineation of concepts is a priori, the applica- 
tion of any particular concept to particular given experience is 
hypothetical ; the choice of conceptual systems for such application 
is instrumental or pragmatic, and empirical truth is never more 
than probable. Thirdly, that experience in general is such as to 
be capable of conceptual interpretation, requires no peculiar and 
metaphysical assumption about the conformity of experience to 
the mind or its categories; it could not conceivably be otherwise; 
because “lack of certain types of anticipated order leads to repudiation of 
the given content of ‘unreal’”’ (p. 365). So we can always find some 
label (‘‘category’’) to fit on to the given “appearances,” but which of our 
labels they will tolerate does not depend on us, and has to be discovered 
by experiment. The unconfirmed a priori postulate therefore has very 
little value; it is only a hypothetical play with creatures of the imagina- 
tion, even where experience has suggested our postulates; and its con- 
firmation, application, or use remains empirical and precarious, while its 
“certainty” and absolute truth are subjected to its contingent setting. 
It is clear then that Professor Lewis uses “‘a priori” (as also its congeners 
“absolute” truth and “certainty”) in a highly “Pickwickian” fashion. 
The program thus outlined is carried through with great thoroughness, 
though in somewhat abstract terms; in many places the argument would 
gain greatly by illustrations which Professor Lewis’s knowledge of the 
problems of modern science could easily have supplied. For he is keenly 
conscious of the doubt whether (p. ix) “the structure science builds is 
solidly based upon the earth, or is a mansion in some Platonic heaven, or 
is only a kind of castle in the air.” F. C. S. ScHILLER. 


Ruskin said he had never been able to enjoy Shelley’s “The Revolt of 
Islam” on account of his utter failure to discover who revolted and 
against what. <A very similar bewilderment awaits the reader of Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy’s decidedly lively Revolt Against Dualism. But if it is 
dificult to understand what the fierce fighting is about, it is even more 
difficult to discover which side Professor Lovejoy is backing and why. 
And this leads us to make a sententious but important remark. How 
promising would be the prospect of a real advance in philosophy if those 
who have anything positive or constructive to say would say it, without 
writing volumes in criticism of what others have said! In a tantalizing 
note on page 144 Professor Lovejoy informs us that he has worked out 
a solution of the paradox of the two twins who being attached to different 
systems of relative velocity were both older and younger than one 
another! Then, having whetted our appetite, he tells us that he found 


it too long to include. How gladly would we sacrifice many pages of 
criticism to have it! 
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Dualism is the term which by general consent is applied to Descartes’s 
two substance theory. It was logically succeeded by Spinoza’s Monism 
and Leibniz’s Pluralism. Neither of these was a revolt; in each case it 
was a true logical development, a dialectical development through nega- 
tion, exhibiting a natural or inherent opposition. Later in the evolution 
of philosophical theory there arose a new opposition. ‘This was Locke’s 
theory of knowledge which Professor Lovejoy describes as epistemo- 
logical dualism to distinguish it from Descartes’s psychophysical dualism. 
Neither the idealism of Berkeley nor the scepticism of Hume, the direct 
outcome of Locke’s theory, were in any sense a revolt. It was a dialectical 
advance which led to the transcendental idealism of Kant and the 
absolute idealism of Hegel. Nothing whatever of this comes within the 
scope of Professor Lovejoy’s book. He deals with a standard of revolt 
raised a generation ago by a somewhat clamorous group of philosophers 
who, adopting political methods, formed a platform. In the true crusad- 
ing spirit they then set out to free the holy land of common sense and 
science, once for all, from the baneful rule of idealism. The philosophy 
of the future was to be saved from the blight of subjectivism. What 
was the incentive to this terrible revolt? Professor Lovejoy attributes 
it to the influence of two articles, innocent enough in their inception but 
fateful in their issue. One was William James’s “Does Consciousness 
Exist?” the other, Professor G. E. Moore’s “Refutation of Idealism.” 
The first of these declared that there is no more substance in the “TI 
think” of consciousness than there is in the “I breathe” of living. The 
second attacked the idealist principle that esse is percipi and while not 
denying that esse might be percipi rejected the logical implication that it 
is. The plausibility of the principle he attributed to the fact that percipi 
is so diaphanous as to be practically impossible to analyze and segregate 
out of the total situation. Professor Moore has since repudiated his ref- 
utation, but Professor Lovejoy insists that philosophers play the game 
and like Pontius Pilate reply to the cavillers “ho gegrapha gegrapha.” 

Five of these lectures deal with the various blind alleys into which 
the earlier rebels wandered. One lecture is devoted to an exposition and 
criticism of Whitehead, but it is an ancient Whitehead, for since the 
lecture was delivered Whitehead has published a new and important book 
of his own. ‘Two lectures are a criticism of Bertrand Russell’s neutral 
monism. Only the ninth and last lecture gives us Professor Lovejoy’s 
own reflections on the failure of the revolt. What he insists on when 
at last we come to his own view is that sense perception is in regard to 
knowledge in precisely the same position as memory. We know the 
past by present memory-images and there is no possible way of identifying 
the two. The same duality exists for the sense-image, and even in 
the immediate perception of an object there is an irrecoverable time 
interval between the sense-datum we receive and the existence, now past, 
of which it informs us. This appears to us both important and true but 
why it should be held to imply dualism we are at a loss to understand. 
Does it mean anything else than that knowledge is in its nature ideal ? 


H. WILpon Carr. 
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Historically the lectures on the Nature of Truth, delivered in the 
University of California, Berkeley, during the session of 1928-29, are a 
continuation of the Problems of Truth series given in 1927-28; but even 
the Editorial Note which prefaces them hardly contends that they repre- 
sent any very definite advance towards the solution of their problem. It 
seems a pity that with so strong a team of philosophers all living together 
on the same campus, there should not be more attempt to bring about a 
real discussion and to infuse a real order and something like unity into 
the argument. As it is, but for a few casual references in the later to the 
earlier papers, each contributor seems to go his own way, and no progress 
is visible in the argument; the volume begins with the most constructive 
and ends with the most sceptical of the essays which compose it. The 
contributors are J. Loewenberg, “The Prepositional Nature of Truth,” 
G. P. Adams, “Truths of Existence and Meaning,” G. H. Mead, “A 
Pragmatic Theory of Truth,” V. F. Lenzen, “The Nature of Scientific 
Truth,” D. S. Mackay, “The Nature of Truth in Transformation,” 
W. R. Dennes, “Truth and Perception,’ P. Marhenke, “Belief and 
Fact,” D. W. Prall, “The Inaccessibility of Truth.” It is regrettable 
that some of them rather tend to take their subject merely in the abstract 
and to lose sight of the fact that “truth” is a collective term for a 
multitude of cognitive incidents; also what are really psychological ques- 
tions are often treated as if they were wholly amenable to logical 
dialectics and independent of the findings of the psychologists. But 
there is certainly good stuff in many of the essays, even though one feels 
at times that the argument is unduly spun out, and that a change of 
target or “objective” might enliven the proceedings. 

According to Professor Loewenberg, who continues his argument 
about the ‘“Fourfold Root of Truth,’ truth is a complex “multi- 
prepositional” conception. That is, to describe it, we must bear in mind 
that it is entertained 4y minds, expressed through assertions, immersed in 
experience, and claims to be about the real nature of things (p. 5). All 
these four references are essential. If we do not preserve an impartial 
receptivity towards them, we lapse into pragmatism, rationalism, mys- 
ticism, or an untenable realism, all of which fall into the fallacy of the 
suppressed prepositions. Pragmatism, with a genetic theory of truth 
deduces it from actions, takes logical forms as derivative, and knowing 
as a sort of acting, while the real about which truth is concerned is 
merely the predicament or situation which provokes judgment. This 
does not deny or ignore “the vehicular, pivotal and terminal preposi- 
tions,” and in this lies the superiority of pragmatism, but it subordinates 
them. Rationalism on the other hand makes the monstrous assumption 
that because truths need propositions as their vehicles, these must be 
unconditionally and supremely valid, and completely disregards the 
genesis of a truth, its function and its aim. Mysticism, though it 
recognizes that “truth is empty unless laden with experience ” fails to 
distinguish truth from error and leaves it “roadless, formless and object- 
less” (p. 21). Finally to Professor W. P. Montague is attributed an 
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identification of the true with the real, which presupposes knowledge 
of the real as against the unreal and so begs the question. So Professor 
Loewenberg finds himself driven into a “problematic realism” which 
leaves in doubt truth’s attainment of its object. If, as he says (p. 32), 
“no system of human thought can coincide with the ideal objective of 
truth,” it seems a poor consolation that it is at any rate not “without 
relation to the real object of truth” (even a wrong one?). It is a little 
surprising that Professor Loewenberg should prefer to acquiesce in this 
failure of truth to apprehend its object rather than simply to adopt the 
pragmatist solution. For he could then easily and with a good con- 
science scrap the phantoms of an absolute truth and a transcendent real- 
ity, and interpret what the real truth is about as immanent and as simply 
the actual cognitive situation. And he might also reflect that the only 
thing which hindered him is his assumption that the real nature of things 
must be something which utterly transcends our knowing. For this 
assumption the only warrant would seem to be the presumed meaning 
of the words, and it is difficult to see why this should be taken to be 
sacrosanct and immutable. 

Professor Adams similarly appears to escape pragmatism only by a 
tour de force. He sees that it is perfectly practicable “to redefine 
knowledge in terms of our doing and living, trying and venturing, suc- 
ceeding and failing, and wholly to relinquish any notion of knowledge as 
the faithful disclosure and registration of extra-human existence” (p. 40), 
and that the attempts to separate existence and meaning invariably break 
down. “We construct a trap to catch sheer existence, but the only trap 
which lies in our power to contrive, is one which catches existence per- 
meated with meaning” (p. 50). And on p. 57 he puts the dilemma very 
fairly thus: 

either independent existence is inaccessible to us because we can 
know only existences which are caught within the net of our mean- 
ings, of our human categories and discourse; or you must be willing 
completely to ignore and deny any existence untrammeled by mean- 
ings which we impute to and weave into the objects of our atten- 
tion and interest. You must go either the way of scepticism, 
agnosticism and radical dualism, or the way of humanism and 
pragmatism, : ; - 
though in neither case is there ‘‘a knowledge of the independently real. 
I am at a loss to understand why Professor Adams should think it a 
deprivation to be unable to know a reality made unknowable by defini- 
tion, especially as what stirs us up to know is a reality we encounter, and 
so presumably a reality for us; nevertheless he postulates a third alterna- 
tive, viz. that “there should really exist, independently of us, entities 
. . . whose very discovery is dependent upon active processes of 
ideal construction and interpretation” (p. 58). Then the meanings 
which existences seemed to acquire through the constructive activities of 
the mind would not be really generated by them, but only “disclosed 
and discovered.”’ No doubt; but how could this be proved? Professor 
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Adams’s hypothesis would be unverifiable and gratuitous, and seems 
to fall an easy victim to Occam’s Razor. 

Professor Mead writes pleasantly and wittily about the perpetual need 
of solving problems arising in experience, in the orthodox pragmatist 
manner, but makes no attempt to extricate his predecessors from the 
pits into which they have plunged. Nor does the other avowed prag- 
matist, Professor Mackay, who considers an inference “a transaction be- 
tween something given and something sought” (p. 123). Such trans- 
actions he calls ‘transformations,’ and truth he regards as “an inter- 
action between transformations in existence and transformations in the 
realm of meaning and purpose” (p. 129). His assertion however that 
‘a judgment is a perception, sustained and clarified in discourse, and 
every perception is an incipient judgment” (p. 125), is at once flatly 
contradicted by Professor Dennes, who holds that perception is the test 
by which ‘“‘we determine the truth or falsity of judgments” (p. 145). 
He makes no attempt however to deal with false perception and to dis- 
tinguish perception from hallucination. 


Finally, Professor Prall, with a fine blaze of scepticism, sustains the 
thesis that truth is “inaccessible.” By this he appears to mean that 
we cannot be really certain of any truth (p. 203) and by “really certain” 
seems to mean the same as “absolutely certain” (p. 228-29). The prag- 
matic tests are all very well but “they are not tests of truth but of 
knowledge. I see no good in denying the old sense of the word truth, 
nor any full justification for calling truth verification or survival value” 
(p. 231). So there are no “judgments known to be certainly true” (p. 
232) and all truths are ruthlessly immolated on the altar of “the word 
truth.” It seems likely that Professor Prall has drawn the logical con- 
clusion from the attitude of Professors Loewenberg and Adams; but the 
logical form he appears to me to have exemplified is the reductio ad 
absurdum. FG Soa 


Professor Dubs’s vigorously written volume covers a great deal of 
ground. Its core is a logical study of Rational Induction, which the 
author believes to be the only way of overcoming the weakness of empirical 
induction and the true account of scientific method. But-this is preceded 
by a prior part, which contains a sketch of the history of philosophy to 
date, and is followed by a third part, on “Epistemological and Meta- 
physical Implications,” which touches upon most of the stock questions 
of metaphysics. It would have been better, perhaps, if Professor Dubs 
had not attempted quite so much and had devoted himself more to the 
complete elucidation of his logical positions, which at present seem 
suggestive rather than conclusive. 

As such positions I would note, in the first place, the distinction be- 
tween “knowledge” and “opinion.” In Plato, from whom he has ac- 
cepted it, this distinction had a metaphysical background ; but this is not 
shared by Professor Dubs, and he makes no attempt to show how a 
claim to “knowledge” could be discriminated from “opinion.” In con- 
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troversy, of course, no such claim would ever be admitted, and the 
doctrine itself would be declared a mere “opinion.” Hence the dis- 
tinction can neither be proved nor used, and in point of fact Professor 
Dubs also makes little use of it. It would seem to be one of the many 
futile attempts to settle a question by enacting an arbitrary definition. 

Secondly, he endeavors to meet the objections to the validity of the 
syllogism (which are ultimately objections to the value of the very 
notion of “‘validity”) by a doctrine that the complete statement of a 
syllogism requires not only the three traditional propositions but also a 
canon and a “validating proposition,” to state that the canon “is cor- 
rectly applied in this syllogism and the conclusion is derived in accord- 
ance with it” (p. 152). I cannot but think this expedient a little naive. 
How can a mere testimonial to the truth-claim of the premises extricate 
them from the infinite regress into which they are plunged by any 
challenge of their truth? And how does it meet Alfred Sidgwick’s 
objection that the formal validity of a syllogism may always be vitiated 
by the generation of an ambiguity in its middle term, so soon as one 
tries to use it? The “validating proposition” seems to be only one more 
truth-claim to which no disputant need surrender. Professor Dubs 
himself admits that “the proof of a validating proposition is not to be 
attained by deductive reasoning,” but only by inductive. (p. 154). 

So his case comes to depend entirely on his success in showing that 
“rational induction” is something quite other than empirical. This he 
attempts to do by arguing that complete verification of a hypothesis is 
possible and establishes the absolute truth of a “rational induction.” But 
though he assures us that—“wide verification is the ultimate criterion” 
(p. 288), he cannot even state his “rational induction” without refer- 
ences to “‘a sufficiently wide deduction” (p. 337), to ‘an adequate num- 
ber” of verifications (p. 338, cf. p. 228, 233) and “a sufficient amount 
of evidence” (p. 339), and without appeals to bodies of “unprejudiced”’ 
and “sufficiently acquainted” experts, who “feel justified” in thinking 
they are right and “sooner or later” discover the truth (pp. 263, 265, 
364, 240). 

This is not language to impress one with the logical rigor of “rational 
induction,” any more than Professor Dubs’s evasion of the plain fact that 
the verification of hypotheses is not a formally valid procedure. Now, 
seeing that the only way by which the syllogism can escape conviction 
as a petitio principii is by getting itself taken as a hypothesis and that 
“rational induction” also, on Professor Dubs’s showing, presupposes com- 
plete verification, it is clear that scientific method, as he conceives it, is 
doubly invalid. 

It may be all the better for that, as Professor Dubs may realize if he 
would only scrap Formal Logic completely. For his present embarrass- 
ments all seem to spring from his accepting the modern criticisms of the 
logical tradition, without abandoning also the belief in absolute truth 
and absolute certainty. It is for this reason that he will not allow the 
pragmatist (p. 105f.) to get along with probable truths which undergo 
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continual and unending correction and improvement, accuses him of 
scepticism, and tries to involve him dialectically in an infinite regress of 
ever lessening probabilities. He has not seen that the pragmatic appeal 
to consequences turns the infinite regress of proof into the progressive 
verification of science, which no one can wish to be other than unending. 


F. CoBae 


Two notable translations of Kant have appeared lately, a new trans- 
lation of the Critique of Pure Reason by Professor Norman Kemp 
Smith, and a translation of the second part of the Critique of Judgment 
by Dr. J. C. Meredith, a Judge of the Irish Free State, who had 
already some years ago published a translation of the first part. English 
students of philosophy may be grateful for both, although they represent 
different ideals, and contrary directions of Kantian studies. 


Professor Kemp Smith’s translation is inspired less by the desire to 
familiarize the English reader with Kant’s great masterpiece, than to 
serve the student of his own commentary on that work with a convenient 
form of reference. With all our admiration for the scholarship of 
Professor Kemp Smith and recognition of the application and diligence 
required for his research, we cannot disguise our own distaste for the 
whole scheme and our resentment at the spirit in which it is conceived. 
Following closely the work of Hans Vaihinger and others who name 
themselves Kant-Philologen, Professor Kemp Smith claims to demon- 
strate that the Critique of Pure Reason is a patchwork not even cleverly 
pieced together. It consists we are told of notes, memoranda and articles 
which Kant had accumulated in his workshop over many years, hastily 
thrown together in five busy months. The work of the scholar today 
is to take this patchwork to pieces, re-sort it and classify its different 
layers. Such destructive criticism of the most influential work in the 
modern period might be regarded with contempt or at least with an 
amused indifference were it merely a question of literary and philo- 
logical criticism. It happens, however, that there is a rather wide breach 
in the philosophical world today between those who regard Kant’s work 
as the greatest advance of philosophy in the modern period and those 
who regard it as a false route. To the student of philosophy indeed 
there are only two alternatives, he must go through Kant or else find 
a way round. The discrediting of Kant is therefore not disinterested 
and on that account the more deplorable. 

In 1781 Kant published the Critique of Pure Reason. He was then 
in his fifty-seventh year, well-known as an indefatigable author though 
nothing had appeared from his pen for eleven years. The book made 
him world-famous. Six years later he published the second edition in 
which he introduced several important emendations. He explained in 
the new Preface that his theory had been interpreted in a more idealistic 
sense than he had intended and he therefore introduced into the text a 
refutation of idealism, and also he altered considerably his deduction of 
the categories. The most challenging feature of the new edition was the 
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Refutation of Idealism. It disappointed many of his students, and even 
caused a division among his successors. Schopenhauer, for example, 
thought it emasculated the whole argument, but no one until the present 
generation of Kant students put forward the unworthy suggestion that 
the first edition was a hastily pieced patchword of ill-assorted studies and 
the second an attempt to cover up exposure. Professor Kemp Smith has 
issued the translation in a form which puts the two editions side by side 
for comparison. Dr. Meredith’s Critique of Teleological Judgment is 
only unfortunate in the danger it runs of giving rise to the idea that the 
Critique of Judgment is really two Critiques and not one. The won- 
derful impressiveness of this last great work of Kant is due to its 
essential unity. In it, Kant shows how the objectivity of Nature is 
incomprehensible apart from the activity of Mind. It demonstrates in 
the most striking way the impossibility of divorcing efficiency from 
finality in the concept of Nature. Jake Valk Oz, 


Studies in Aesthetics 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART, by C. J. Ducassz. The Dial Press, 
Ivey 01929. Fp: 313,.$3.50. 


ART AND CIVILIZATION, Essays arranged and edited by F. S. 
Marvin, and A. F. CLutron—Brocx. Oxford University Press, 
Am.) Bre N.Y. 1928... Pp. 263. 


Professor Ducasse’s Philosophy of Art reminds us of the famous 
treatise on the Snakes of Iceland which began with the information 
that there are none. His book deals with a vast quantity of theories of 
art and even gives us a definite theory of his own but he would hardly, 
we think, bestow on this, or on any of those he rejects, the dignity of 
Philosophy. None the less, it seems to us that Professor Ducasse has done 
good service and written a much needed book. If he does not dive deep 
he makes pretty effective play on the surface of the water. If his work 
is not profound it is eminently sane, and amid all the extravagant views 
which are put forward from time to time in the interest of some bizarre 
new school it is refreshing to have the cold douche of common sense. He 
follows too, the safe rule in criticizing other writers of attending only 
to what they say, because God alone can know what they mean. 

Most of the theories which Professor Ducasse criticizes have no claim 
to be considered philosophy at all. In general they are psychological, 
some of them even physiological or at least biological. Even in the case 
of theories of recognized philosophers there is often no suggestion at all 
of a philosophy of art. Thus Dewey’s theory to which one chapter is 
devoted is merely a subsumption of the realm of art under the general 
principle of Dewey’s philosophy. It is very different, however, in the 
case of a philosopher like Croce whose esthetic theory is simply based 
on a philosophy of art. As Professor Ducasse seems to us singularly to 
have failed to appreciate this philosophy it is necessary to say a word on 
Philosophy of Art itself. 
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The real question which a philosophy of art has to answer is not, why 
have some men the special qualification which distinguishes them as 
artists ? It is, why is every man by nature an artist and what is the 
particular character of artistic achievement which makes a few excell 
and many fall short? A subsidiary but equally necessary inquiry is, how 
does the human character which makes some men artists differ from the 
character which makes others philosophers ? In other words Art and 
Philosophy are primordial, specific, distinctive factors in human nature. 
They create man’s world, and unless we understand their true nature 
we are outside philosophy. For the foundations of a philosophy of art 
we have to go in the modern world to the great works of Kant. He was 
both the pioneer and the discoverer. He saw the necessity of delving be- 
neath human experience in order to determine the a priori conditions of 
experience. He made the crucial discovery on which all philosophy of art 
rests. He was the first to discover the essential role of imagination and 
to indicate its function in constituting human experience. Like so many 
discoveries it was almost accidental. In the Critique of Pure Reason he 
had in his Transcendental Aesthetic distinguished the pure forms of 
space and time; in his Transcendental Analytic he had deduced the pure 
categories of thought; but when he came to schematize experience he 
found it impossible to make any scheme work without the introduction 
of a factor until then universally ignored, the productive imagination. 
The full significance of his theory was only brought out in his Critique 
of Judgment and this book is in a very real sense the foundation of all 
modern philosophy of art. What Benedetto Croce has shown in his 
Aesthetic, with more force than any other contemporary philosopher, is 
the importance of assigning its true place to the pure esthetic activity of 
imagination in the life of the spirit. To judge a theory which goes to the 
very foundations of mentality by criticizing its verbal expression on the 
plane of popular art criticism, as Professor Ducasse does, is to fail to see 
its real significance. 

The larger part of Professor Ducasse’s book is taken up with the 
exposition of his own theory. This is that Aesthetic Art, or what I 
suppose we should ordinarily call Fine Art, is the objectification of 
feeling. He gives us no theory either of feeling or of objectification and 
the argument moves on the plane of common sense thought and expres- 
sion, but on this plane he finds abundant controversial matter. The chief 
defect of the science of Aesthetic, Professor Ducasse appears to think, is 
terminology, and accordingly he has invented a number of new terms 
which seem to us to fall lamentably short of any esthetic criterion. He 
has drawn up a kind of genealogical table. In the beginning was Telic 
(general artistic activity) and Telic begat Autotelic (play) Ectotelic 
(skill) and Endotelic (self-objectification). Endotelic also has three 
offspring, Lectical (meaning) Heuretic (will) and Aesthetic (feeling). 
Aesthetic has produced two pairs of twin offspring, one pair is Interpre- 
tative and Autogenous, the other pair is Pure and Decorative. Why the 
Greek nomenclature gives out for the last pair, we do not know. Apart, 
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however, from his temptation to revel in uncouth terminology Professor 
Ducasse seems to have a real grip on his problem. He sees that art is 
language and that language is essentially expression and only secondarily 
a means of communication. H. W. C 


This volume on Art and Civilization is composed of a series of lectures 
delivered at a Summer School held in Vienna in 1923. It suffers like 
all books of this sort from lack of unity, although individually each 
lecture is of great interest. The most original and interesting are two 
by Joseph Strzygowski on Old Christian Art and Medieval Art. The 
thesis is that we must picture the evolution of art as two separate streams 
of progression, one flowing from the south and one from the north, or, 
as he puts it, as two great trees, one growing up from the south and one 
growing down from the north. The southern tree blossoms into Egyp- 
tian art, and its wide ramifications spread east and west. The branches 
of the two trees meet along the shores of the Mediterranean and both 
drop their blossoms on the soil of Greece. Broadly speaking the art of 
the south is antique and the art of the north is medieval. According 
to Strzygowski medieval Christian art arose in northern Mesopotamia, 
amongst a northern people, the Iranians, but far from being an entirely 
northern product it is immediately influenced by eastern art. Jerusalem 
was the focus of the Christian world in the fourth century and it was in 
the three cities, Jerusalem, Nisibis and Constantinople, that the forces 
of east and west met and hollowed out a new channel for the stream of 
art to run along. It is interesting to note the interpretation of east and 
west, to consider for example how the Hellenistic representation of the 
human figure was carried farther and farther east, and the eastern type 
of domed building, the barrel-vaulting, the horseshoe arch, and the 
Persian motives of decoration, permeate the west. This is illustrated 
further by the way in which the Roman-Hellenistic representation of 
Christ, the young beardless shepherd with the short curly hair, gives 
place to the bearded eastern type with the smooth and parted hair falling 
either side the face, a type which became fixed in the sixth century in 
Byzantine art and has remained through the ages, and can be seen today 
in the Christ of the Oberammergau Passion Play. And on our own 
university campus modern art has borrowed Byzantine ornamentation 
for a Romanesque building, and the Romanesque building itself is a 
further synthesis of the northern Gothic art and the southern classic 
Roman art. According to Strzygowski, Gothic is the most characteristic 
Christian art and the most democratic. He claims that medieval art, 
though influenced by the south and the east, was due to a northern 
influence and impressed from the fifth century onwards by northern 
artistic values. Byzantine art modelled itself on the court life of 
Constantinople; Romanesque was inspired by what monks and pilgrims 
saw in Jerusalem and on their journey thither, but the Gothic cathedral 
sprang out of a love of the wealthy citizens for their native town, it 
competed neither with court nor with monastery. The Byzantine and 
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the Romanesque wished to teach Church doctrine and covered the walls 
of their churches with pictures for the enlightenment of those who could 
not read, but the Gothic church embodies an abundance of handicrafts 
which represent the work of the whole community. 

GERALDINE CARR. 


The Foundations of Modern Thought 


THE GREEK ATOMISTS AND EPICURUS, A STUDY, by 
Cyrit Bartey. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N.Y. 1928. 
Pp. 619. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE GREEK QUESTIONS OF PLUTARCH WITH A NEW 
TRANSLATION AND A COMMENTARY, by W. R. 
Hazuway. Oxford University Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1928. Pp. 
233. 15s. net: 


IOANNIS SARESBERIENSIS EPISCOPI CARNOTENSIS 
METALOGICON, by Ciement C. J. Wexss. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Am. Br., N. Y. 1929. Pp. 239. 


THE SEARCHING MIND OF GREECE, by Jay M. WaRBEKE. 
F. S. Crofts & Co., N. Y. 1930. Pp. 464. $5.00. 


Never, since the times of the Greeks and Romans, has there been such 
importance attributed to the theories of atomism and never have the 
ancient concepts been so nearly approached as now. This fact lends 
great interest to a really notable book by Cyril Bailey of Oxford on 
The Greek Atomists and Epicurus. 

We have previously been chiefly indebted, in the English speaking 
world at least, to Burnet for our knowledge of the early Greek philoso- 
phy but in this volume we have a great addition to the literature of the 
period. This is not so much because any new material has been added 
but because of the exceedingly attractive and modern putting of the 
material to be found here. At the same time the author has not neglected 
his scholarship and he has brought his material from the widest sources 
and it is apparent that he possesses an exhaustive knowledge of them. 
He dwells mainly of course upon the great atomists Leucippus, Democ- 
ritus, and Epicurus, but introduces his work with a general introduction 
of the antecedents of monism which possesses great value. Time was 
when every gentleman’s library must possess Boetius’ Consolations of 
Philosophy in order to win respect. Every library which pretends to 
historical completeness will need to possess this volume. 

The value of the book is increased by bibliographies, indices, general, 
of Greek words, and of passages referred to. 

Whether or not scholars can be brought to agreement on the conten- 
tion of the editor for the genuineness of Plutarch’s Grees Questions, 
Dr. Halliday has made an interesting contribution to scholarship in 
giving them to us well translated and with a commentary. We have here 
likewise the Greek text for comparison, all well edited and beautifully 
printed after the wont of the Clarendon Press. 
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It is a source of profound gratitude to the world of remaining scholars 
that there are presses so mindful of duty to cultural interests and so 
neglectful of profits as to attempt the recovery to us of so important 
a work as the Metalogicon of John of Salisbury. Any one who recovers 
for us materials from that time serves the field of scholarship. The 
volume follows on others concerned with the work of the same pioneer 
of English thought, the Policraticus edited by Bywater and the Historia 
Pontificalis of which the editor was Reginald L. Poole. Even the 
introduction of the present work is in Latin, which makes it teasing to 
the average reviewer, at the same moment that it draws attention to the 
remarkable diversity of interest in scholarship of the editor, Doctor 


Clement C. J. Webb. 


We think of John of Salisbury, Bishop of Chartres, along with Abelard, 
with Bernard of Chartres and Hugo of St. Victor. The foundations of 
modern philosophy were then being laid and the beginnings of academic 
life instituted. Hence arises the exceeding value of these revivals of the 
literature of that day. Scand Bead De 


Professor Warbeke is animated by a fine enthusiasm for the Greek 
spirit, punctuated with regrets that “the Greek language is numbered 
among the dead” (p. ix). His book is meant “primarily for students 
taking courses in Greek philosophy or introductions to philosophy,” and 
is not merely a rehearsal of the traditional versions of philosophic history. 
He has incorporated some of the results of modern research and added 
interpretations of his own; while his ‘jacket’ even startles us with a 
claim that “the thinking of our modern scientists is coming closer and 
closer to the concepts of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle.’ What this 
means is, I fear, that Professor Warbeke not infrequently succumbs to 
the methods of Mr. Bruce Barton and provokes an old fashioned classicist 
to exclaim non tali auxilio! One never knows in consequence whether 
to criticize his modernizations as inaccurate and unhistorical or as well- 
meaning and intentional adaptations to the hardness of heart and dullness 
of spirit of modern youth. I myself have grave doubts whether the 
method of unmitigated eulogy is the best way of conveying the lesson 
of Greece, and whether it would not be better taught by insisting more 
on the very educational contrasts between ancient and modern; at any 
rate, I cannot help regarding it as misleading to say, e.g., (of Aristotelian 
ethics) that “the point of view is, of course, that of evolution (p. 327), 
and far too much is made throughout of Greek devotion to “theory. 
When Herodotus makes Solon say he was travelling for the sake of 
theory he meant no more than “sight-seeing,” and even in its later 
specialized sense as “contemplation” it never loses an esthetic flavor. 
Greek intellectualism was very real and dominant ; but it was too 
instinctive and unconscious to yield a good protection against modern 
assertions of the primacy of action. Professor Warbeke himself finds it 
expedient to discover a good deal of pragmatism” in the Greeks 
(Sophists and post-Aristotelians) ; there was more of this than he realizes 
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even in Socrates (teste Xenophon and Plato), Plato and Aristotle. But 
it was unconscious, with the possible exception of Protagoras, like Greek 
intellectualism, and like the scientific method in the “scepticism” of 
Sextus Empiricus. Apropos of Protagoras, I find Professor Warbeke’s 
account of “Man the Measure” inconsistent and rather disappointing 
(p. 119-20). He first admits that the dictum means that each percipient 
must use his own resources to discover his own “truth.” He then, very 
loosely, calls this “solipsism,” and bases on it a charge of “scepticism.” 
Yet he had himself represented every one as having his own “truth,” 
and there is surely all the difference in the world between the Protago- 
rean plethora of truths and no truth at all. The reason for this confu- 
sion is, of course, that for Protagoreanism the “universal truth—correct 
knowledge which ‘forces’ itself upon human minds—is impossible,” and 
we may add as unnecessary as it is undesirable. But on this account to 
call Protagoreanism ‘“‘scepticism’” is merely to beg the question. The 
truth is rather that it means democracy, universal suffrage in the world 
of ideas, and that Protagoras’s Athenian contemporaries showed that they 
understood this perfectly. This was why the democrats appointed him 
lawgiver of Thurii (which, by the way, Professor Warbeke’s map puts 
on the wrong side of Italy) while the oligarchs accused him of “impiety” 
when they got their chance in 411 B.C.; a dozen years later the réles 
were changed and the triumphant democrats convicted of impiety the 
philosopher of oligarchy, Socrates, whose declaration that “virtue 
is knowledge” they rightly regarded as subversive of a constitution that 
was fond of appointing officials by drawing lots. F. C.S 


The Variety in Religion 


CATHOLICISM AND CHRISTIANITY, A Vindication of Pro- 
gressive Protestantism, by Cecit JOHN Capoux, with a foreword 
a J. VERNON Bartiet. The Dial Press, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 708. 

.00. 

TONGUES OF FIRE, A Bible of Sacred Scriptures of the Pagan 
World, Compiled by Grace H. Turnsutit. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. 1929. Pp. xxvi, 416. $3.50. 

THE VEDANTA ACCORDING TO SAMKARA AND RAMA- 


NUJA, by S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Allen and Unwin, London. 1928. 
Pp. 287. 10s. 


DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES FROM THE HINDU BIBLE, by 
mae Gora, Mukerji. E. P. Dutton, N. Y. 1929. Pp. 57. 


THE HOLY KABBALAH, by A. E. Warts. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N.Y. 1929. Pp. 636. 


Dr; Cadoux has written a most interesting and important book, the 
tenor of which is suggested by the sub-title. Free Church Protestantism 
has been in the habit of justifying its existence primarily on experiential 
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grounds. The American Protestant point of view and to a less extent 
the English has been to sneer at attempts to find a historical basis for the 
“Free Church” position. Dr. Cadoux seeks to meet Anglicans and 
Roman Catholics on their own ground. Few Anglicans will agree with 
him (although Dean Inge calls this a very remarkable book) and prob- 
ably no Roman Catholics. They will, however, appreciate the sound 
scholarship of Dr. Cadoux and will agree that the author has endeavored 
to make a full and fair-minded examination of the claims of the Catholic 
position both Anglican and Roman from the liberal Free-Church point 
of view. On philosophical, historical and moral grounds he criticises the 
Catholic point of view. Much of the argument is directed against the 
Roman Catholic claims but there are several sections relating to the 
Anglo Catholic movement and occasional references to the Free Catholic 
group. 

Against the critical background Dr. Cadoux makes his own conclusions 
which are summed up in the contention that “the Congregational basis 
because of its inclusiveness, is in essence the only truly Catholic basis 
for the constitution of the Church” and that “the Congregational basis 
is the only one on which can be built a reunited Church which shall be 
one and at the same time both Christian and comprehensive.” The 
guarantee of this claim is to be found in the “freedom” of the Con- 
gregational position. The weakness of the conclusion of the book would 
seem to be in the frank admission of Dr. Cadoux that there is no Con- 
gregational position except that of “freedom.” The historical argument 
always revolves around the ministry and the author states that in regard 
to the precise status of the Christian ministry, there cannot be said to 
be any one universally accepted Free Church or even Congregationalist 
view. “Opinions range from that of the Quakers, which though ap- 
pointing particular men to particular pieces of work, and even to 
particular offices, reject the idea of a regular ministerial class altogether, 
to that of the Wesleyan Methodists whose view approximates closely to 
that of the Church of England.” Here is to be found the dilemma of the 
Free Church apologist. Freedom usually brings us back to our starting 
point! Many will differ from Cadoux on these and other grounds but 
anyone, Protestant or Catholic, ought to profit by so substantial and 
frank a book. W. BERTRAND STEVENS. 


The supreme excellence of the masterpieces of Holy Writ has led 
critics into the fallacy of regarding the Old and New Testaments as 
above ordinary literary and historical criticism; as unique in the sense 
of belonging to a special field apart, true where other religious documents 
are false. Yet the fact is that no texts yield so much to the student of 
comparative religion and call so urgently for comparative criticism. They 
are to be regarded as the cream of the ancient world literature of Egypt, 
cradle of the Jewish race, of Chaldea, of Persia, of Greece and of India; 
for the conquest of India by Alexander the Great brought Buddhist 
missionaries to the West as teachers. It is probable that Paul as a 
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student at Tarsus listened to their teaching; and it is not improbable 
that he spent the three years after his conversion in close touch with 
Hindu thinkers and scholars. How otherwise are we to understand 
his significant journey to Arabia? The philosophic richness of his 
epistles is the outcome of wide travel and discussion. 

The compiler of these extracts has made her name as an artist and 
painter, and this is a labor of love. The book begins with a prefatory 
series of sentences addressed to ‘““The Unknown God,” such as Paul 
might have had in mind when spoke at Athens; and the opening chapter 
of this Pagan Bible becomes a second “Book of Genesis,” presenting 
early theories of the creation of the world. Nor is Australasia left out in 
the wide survey; for at page 11 are given excerpts from a Maori Poem 
of Creation, like this: “And He began by saying these words, that he 
might cease remaining inactive: Darkness, become a light-producing 
darkness!’ Tongues of Fire is a distinct contribution to the literature 
of humanity, dealing with man’s relation to the world of spirits, with 
the soul-hunger of all peoples and of all ages. James Main Dixon. 


As the philosophic background of Hindu religion the Vedanta is of 
special importance to Western students, and not only as the chief ex- 
pounders and interpreters of it, but also as brilliant representatives of 
the two main currents of Hindu thought, pantheistic impersonalism and 
personalistic theism, Samkara and Ramanuja have an exceptional claim 
to our attention. The Vedanta, by Professor S$. Radhakrishnan of the 
University of Calcutta, is a reprint from the second volume of his 
authoritative Indian Philosophy which presents an account of the life 
and thought of Samkara and Ramanuja, being, as he states in the pre- 
fatory note, “in response to a large demand for the separate publication 
of the chapters dealing with their systems,” and issued with the hope that 
“it will contribute to a deeper understanding of the fundamentals of the 
Hindu faith.” 

Devotional Passages from the Hindu Bible, rendered into English by 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, is a select, if somewhat brief, gleaning from the 
Upanishads and the Gita. The author tells us that he has taken some 
liberties with the text in order to give as near as possible to the Christian 
reader the appropriate mood and idiom. His purpose will have been real- 
ized, he states, if he can inspire scholars to prepare a workable and 
modern translation of the Upanishads and if it will augment the efforts 
of the American reader “in the direction of reconciling the East with 
the West.” The selection by no means exhausts the devotional content 
of the Hindu scriptures, which has not been attempted. Considering the 
fact that the volume contains scarcely forty pages of printing, the book 
is somewhat overpriced. W. H. Lone. 


The long subtitle to Mr. Waite’s latest study of the curious litera- 
ture of ancient Hebrew religious and magic speculations collectively 
known as the Kabbalah describes it as “A Study of the Secret Tradition 
in Israel as unfolded by Sons of the Doctrine for the Benefit and Con- 
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solation of the Elect dispersed through the Lands and Ages of the 
Greater Exile.” 

Historically this involved body of literature started with the dis- 
solution of Judaism after the destruction of the Holy Temple. In the 
history of philosophy it is responsible for the degeneration of speculation 
to obscure symbolism and magic accompanying the rise of science from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. Yet such a scholarly in- 
vestigation as Mr, Waite has made is important for understanding why 
the development of modern scientific thought was attended by attacks 
on the pseudo neo-platonic Aristotelianism of the schools. It is well 
to remember that the men who made these attacks were not altogether 
freed from beliefs in alchemy and magic (cf. Paracelsus, Francis Bacon, 
the Cambridge Platonists, Newton, and Boyle; and also Mr. Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Alchemy). 

Studies in these vagaries of the human spirit—not all defunct in pres- 
ent times—show at least from what unfathomed and unorganized sources 
the human mind derives its imaginative powers and develops them around 
uncomprehended vital functions and physical processes. Freudians would 
be surprized at the antiquity of their notions as evolved by the Kabbalistic 
cogitations over ““The Mystery of Sex” (book VIII, ch. II). 

Without taking too seriously the author’s particular concern to show 
that Zoharic Kabbalism “under the veils of its proper symbolism, offers 
a living image to those whom it concerns,” the curious will find unusual 
and competently collected material in Mr. Waite’s book on the relations 
of the Kabbalistic literature to magic, alchemy, astrology, free-masonry, 
and that eclectic esotericism that prevails in our scientific era as the 
former did in the Renaissance rise of science. The reviewer cannot take 
the theosophical mysticism of the author seriously because he does not 
know whether it is bad philosophy or poor poetry. 

Puitip PAUL WIENER. 


Two Studies of Personality 


THE LIVING MIND. ESSAYS ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS, by Warner Fite. The Dial Press, N. Y. 
1930. Pp. 317. $3.50. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONALITY, by Ricuarp M. 
VAUGHAN. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 302. 
$2.50. 


A book entitled The Living Mind would obviously insist that con- 
sciousness makes a difference in human life. This, according to Professor 
Fite, answers the first of two important questions regarding the mind. 
The other is, What is consciousness? It is not what introspection would 
have us believe, a matter of images duplicating a real world. We know 
what a table is, says the author, but we do not know what the idea of 
one is except as we are already influenced in advance to answer in terms 
of the images of introspective fancy. 
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Consciousness not being a name for a class of “ideal” entities, and 
not being the name of a series of events in a time order, it turns out to 
have as its distinctive mark superiority to time. I am where my con- 
sciousness puts me, regardless of the observer’s calendar. Consciousness 
is the viewpoint of the agent, and this viewpoint has a real world which 
is private. Professor Fite insists that the personal worlds are real though 
they differ from each other and from the “objective world” as the latter 
is constituted by photographs or maps. 

In the title of the second chapter, ““Agent and Observer,” the author 
strikes what to him is a fundamental distinction in human experience. 
Being an agent is radically different from being an observer. The ob- 
server sees things as subject to cause and effect, but the agent acts always 
from reason, and so there occurs the fundamental difference between the 
teleological and mechanical points of view. And from the agent’s angle 
the principle of the sufficient reason is a more fundamental category of 
explanation than the law of cause. For I as subject can find no con- 
ceivable ground of action save reason. 

In the thirteenth chapter, ‘““Consciousness, where is it?” there is a 
further discussion of consciousness, this time as omnipresent yet every- 
where limited. The author again rejects the distinction between mental 
states and objects. When I perceive a chair, the thing before me is a 
chair and not a perception or idea of the chair. Consciousness is not then 
to be found in conscious states, but in the object itself, for the chair is 
qualified by consciousness so definitely that no view of mind as “trans- 
parent” is true to the facts. What we actually perceive in a typewriter 
differs with our increasing familiarity with typewriters, and on the thesis 
that what we see is a real typewriter and not a “mental state” it must be 
admitted that consciousness invades the realm of things about us. It is, 
in short, everywhere. 

The “conscious side” of things is expressed, in Professor Fite’s view, 
“by the words ‘familiarity’ and ‘intelligibility.’” Everything in our 
experience has something of familiarity and intelligibility, which is to say 
that there is something of consciousness in all our objects of knowledge. 
And where we encounter the strange and opaque—which we do even in 
the most familiar things—there it is that we reach the limit of con- 
sciousness. 

Such an epistemology apparently needs some clarification. A mind 
plainly does not project itself into space. Consciousness is either a 
natural object in space, or else it transcends or contains space. And if 
our consciousness of an object is not an “idea” distinct from the object, 
then let us either put the object in the mind, or reduce mind to an 
object. The author’s criteria of “familiarity” and “obscurity” for de- 
termining the pervasiveness of consciousness seem to call for a Leibnizian 
monadology. 

Professor Fite’s excursions into the practical effects of the mind in 
daily living exemplify his general theory that mind matters. The es- 
sential thing about advertising, for example, is that it “works while you 
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sleep,” via the law of association. This is hardly a controversial point. 
But the author also asserts that association will not work while you are 
awake. The intelligent person who really considers what an advertise- 
ment is trying to say, and why, will find no convincing arguments there. 
The discussion of economics is also based on the view that consciousness 
makes a difference and that economic laws prevail only when the people 
are largely unconscious of them. To become conscious of competition is 
to open the way for altering its effects. If this is true of all economic 
laws, then the way to moralize economics is to study it, discover its laws, 
and then, having become conscious of them, decide whether they shall 
continue to control individuals. 


Persons, being qualified to consider themselves and their relations as 
ultimate ends, may at least ask why they should have children. This is 
the point of the essay on birth control. Marriage represents primarily 
the desire of a person for a person, and the parties to the contract 
are automatically able to evaluate the biological consideration from their 
own higher standpoint. Once again, the mind may temper other con- 
_ siderations with its own ends. Marriage is a good in itself without 
children, although this is consistent with the view that children are a 
greater good than many of the reasons for not having them. 

It will perhaps be evident that philosophy as portrayed by Professor 
Fite is the sort of thing students imagine about it before setting forth on 
some of its more arid expanses. That is to say, philosophy includes a 
way of looking at things that illuminates every-day experience with the 
sunlight of richer meaning. There is a striking interpenetration of the 
different elements in the cultural whole as pictured by the author, and 
philosophy is the study best equipped to orient the individual in this 
complex but interrelated world. Car_ FARMAN. 


In The Significance of Personality, by a professor of theology, the at- 
tempt is made to survey such problems of reality as are central to the 
Christian faith from the viewpoint of the person as the basic and su- 
preme fact. Other philosophies from materialism to pantheism are briefly 
considered, but personalism has won the author’s allegiance from “the 
conviction that it organizes the facts of life into the most harmonious 
and self-consistent system of thought” (25). 

The aim of the book seems twofold: To explain the historic problems 
of Christianity so as to reveal the deep reason in the doctrinal positions 
taken by the church; and secondly, to throw new light on these and 
more recent questions by explaining everything in terms of personality 
or its characteristics. 

Professor Vaughan is in many instances hardly expounding new views, 
but his complete familiarity with personalistic arguments has combined 
with a fine insight into religious matters to produce an interpretation that 
will be an actual inspiration to many of his readers. His style is lucid 
and direct and his work has an atmosphere of reality about it that be- 
speaks a definitely accepted conviction of its truth. The book as a whole 
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is reminiscent of the three-century-old remark of Thomas Browne re- 
garding the name Christian: , 
. . . having in my riper years and confirmed judgment seen 
and examined all, I find myself obliged by the principles of grace, 
and the law of mine own reason, to embrace no other name but this. 
Professor Vaughan’s arguments have a more modern ring but they ex- 
press the same reasoned conviction and natural respect for the views of 
others that characterize the Religio Medici. 

Applied to the problem of the nature of God, the solution of person- 
ality is admittedly anthropomorphic. But in accordance with much 
modern thought, the word is not taken as a reproach but as a necessary 
condition of human knowing. It may be inadequate to call God a per- 
son, but it is not false to do so. “Personality may be a symbolic term but 
it is our noblest term, and we can bring nothing better to the understand- 
ing of God” (54). 

The consideration of Jesus (chapter VI) is a fine bit of Christian 
theology. The strictly historical facts reveal four points: Jesus was 
unusually aware of the reality of God, he was profoundly gifted with 
ethical insight, he possessed the highest of moral character, and, finally, 
had wonderful power to redeem and mold other men. 

But there are also the historical views of Jesus, and here we are 
troubled with diverging views as well as confronted with problems of 
interpretation. The extent to which Jesus was divine, for example, 
is a real dilemma, solved to no small extent by the category of personality. 
For while the ancient views of God made him strictly transcendent and 
absolute, and therefore different in kind from any human being, the 
modern personalistic conception of deity finds in selfhood the “‘com- 
mon denominator” for God and man. Accordingly it both verifies such 
theological doctrines as that of the Logos and the two natures of Christ, 
and gives them an interpretation less charged with controversy. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is also expressed by Professor Vaughan in 
terms of three aspects of personality. 

The book as a whole is not rigorous in its logic, and the dialectic of 
the early portions seems animated with the desire to hurry on to the 
more specifically religious chapters. Moreover, the reader will frequently 
find a good deal of loose language, such as the following: 

An unconscious man, whose brain is temporarily paralyzed by a 
blow, seems no longer to exist, yet personality in all its powers 
returns from somewhere to exist. The somewhere is God in whose 
keeping personality is secure in accident, in sleep, and in death. 

But the merits of the volume are great and its viewpoint is modern. 

It should be a religious best-seller. Cr 


Miscellaneous 


THE EVOLUTION OF TRUTH AND OTHER ESSAYS, by 
ares Knox. London, Constable and Company. 1930. 
D. Vi, d 
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The habitual unprogressiveness of philosophy carries with it the ad- 
vantage that philosophic arguments do not grow antiquated as rapidly as 
- scientific. In fact, if they are really good, they never seem to do so. 
Hence Captain Knox has been well advised to render accessible in book 
form a number of striking articles he had contributed to Mind, The 
Quarterly Review, and The Hibbert Journal from 1900 to 1922. He 
has reprinted them exactly as they stood (except for an amusing trans- 
formation of Mill into a ‘Hill’ on p. 95!) in order to attest his 
philosophic prescience. Of his eight essays the two on the Philosophy 
and the Letters of William James remind us that Knox was the author 
of the excellent and telling interpretation of James in Constable’s series 
of Philosophies Ancient and Modern, and that James’s “unique achieve- 
ment, as a psychologist, was to provide a critical antidote for that subtle 
poison of naturalistic fatalism which every psychological system before 
him seemed by the very law of its nature doomed to distil” (p. 138), 
by “recognizing that the impersonal standpoint of science abstracts from 
personality without disposing of it,” and ‘“‘breaks down that hard-and- 
fast barrier between the ‘subjective’ and the ‘objective’ which is the final 
source of nihilistic scepticism’ (p. 139). The two essays on T. H. 
Green are to an insider redolent of an old academic scandal (fully com- 
parable with the rejection of Mendel’s epoch-making thesis on the 
hybridizing of peas by the University of Vienna) in which the Oxford 
“idealists” refused to accept so keen a criticism of their amazingly 
muddled coryphaeus. The two on Pragmatism state that much maligned 
doctrine in the soundest and most vital way and represent it as essentially 
an effective retort to the scepticism to which their perverse abstractions 
from the personal context of thought had conducted the “absolute ideal- 
ists’ (Bradley and Joachim), while the one on Bradley’s “Absolute 
Criterion” rubs in the self-contradiction of this philosophy in the most 
delectable way. Says Knox, “the champions of consistency at-any-price 
really must make up their minds as to whether self-contradiction is 
possible or impossible. ‘That either alternative is equally fatal to the 
contention that change is unreal, is their misfortune, and not our fault” 
(p. 38). Finally the concluding essay is to be taken as a foretaste of 
Knox’s remarkable book The Will to be Free (1928). Illuminating 
also is the suggestion of the Preface that one reason why criticisms so 
often remain unanswered is that they are unanswerable. The only thing 
to do then is to say nothing about them persistently. Unfortunately 
this dishonest policy too often succeeds; but those who are open-minded 
enough to listen to Captain Knox’s unanswerable arguments will be both 
entertained and instructed. F..C...§..5; 


SPINOZA ON GOD, by JosepH RaTNER. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, N. Y. 1930. Pp. 88. $1.50. 


This little book, which seems of the nature of a Seminar Exercise, 
puts forward a new interpretation of Spinoza. It amounts to saying 
that Spinoza’s philosophy is not a monism, but a pluralism. The attri- 
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butes we are told are not attributes but substances and in proof of this 
Mr. Ratner quotes the definitions. The reasoning seems rather crude, 
but there is a tendency among Spinoza students to regard the Ethics as 


a kind of cross word puzzle for which anyone may offer his own 
solution, H: WoRS 


THE PHILOSOPHIC WAY OF LIFE, by T. V. SmirH. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1929. Pp. xiii, 234. $2.50. 


In simple language, interlarded with many a pungent quip, Professor 
Smith develops the idea that there are four possible attitudes towards 
life. There is, first, Religion, which is essentially faith in a goodness 
which is not apparent and a shortcut to satisfactions actually denied us 
on earth. Then there is Science, which should not be conceived as pure 
contemplation, the science of those “who only stand and stare,” but aims 
at the control of the course of events. There is the social attitude, which 
bids us live in others. There is esthetic contemplation, which enjoys 
what is given, as best it can. Lastly there is the philosophic attitude, 
which shapes a result to fit each individual case out of the materials con- 
tributed by the rest. Of these attitudes four American philosophers 
are chosen as the banner-bearers, Josiah Royce, William James, John 
Dewey and George Santayana, and their doctrines are sketched in an 
interesting way. But Professor Smith’s excuse (p. ix) for thus selecting 
philosophers alone to represent non-philosophic attitudes is rather thin, 
and his own preference for science leads him to grant to it alone the 
benefit of the pragmatic method. This comes out specially in his treat- 
ment of religion. Of course, if religion is conceived as composed of mere 
faith without works, its spiritual food may become indistinguishable from 
spiritual dope. But I fail to see why Religion and Art should be wholly 
divorced from Action. Why should not faith complete itself in works 
that will verify it, and why should not love of art embody itself in works 
of art? No doubt both have often been taken far too abstractly in the 
past; but so has “pure” science. The long reign of intellectualism has 
oppressed and depressed all three. But science is now emancipating itself, 
and the rest should follow suit. One fails to see also why Professor Smith 
should consider the four attitudes as alternatives and exclusive of each 
other. Is not the problem of life difficult enough to call for a mobilization 
of all our resources, and why should it not be the essential function of 
philosophy to co-ordinate and combine our efforts? Fo Soa 
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Why are the achievements of our modern culture so unsatisfying ? 
It may be because we are living in an ever-lengthening term of life, an 
ever-widening world but with no depth. This possibility forms the basis 
of the Editor’s discussion in Our Two-dimensional Culture. 


Elm Leaves in Autumn by M. Whitcomb Hess of Athens, Ohio, 
contains a poetic interpretation of Nature’s annual display. 


Our readers are always glad at the appearance of anything from 
Dr. Schiller’s pen, with its settled habit of wit and trenchant criticism. 
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philosophy at the University of Southern California. In Creation, 
Emergence, Novelty, he discusses the modern abuses of the term Evolu- 
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of poetic imagination. 
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never been carried to its logical conclusion. ‘This development he 
suggests in 4 Cosmological Scheme. 


From Mary Brent Whiteside of Atlanta comes The Guarded 
Heart, acclaiming Dante’s immortal love. 
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to press we receive word of his demise at the age of eighty-six. Inde- 
fatigable worker, bearing an ever-youthful heart, cheerful of spirit, 
courtly in manner and beloved of many, he leaves a lonely place against 
the sky. Under these circumstances Foundations and Destiny acquires 
a new interest. 


William H. Roberts of the University of Redlands has his own 
way of putting things with the result that philosophy sits at home 
among the folks when he begins to write. What is Really? is a wide- 
awake discussion of what is to some people a sleepy subject. 


We are glad to present in this issue an important review from 
Professor Norman M. Grier of Evansville College, Indiana. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


@ With this number The Personalist changes its 
face a trifle smoothing out some of the wrinkles 
acquired during the last ten years. The new and 
improved lettering is due to the kindness of Geral- 
dine Carr, whose artistic capacities are by no means 
confined to the lettering of magazine pages, but 
whose etchings are quite notable and have been 
exhibited in the Royal Gallery in London. 


@ Some may note that we have changed the word 
theology to religion as being a broader term and 
more descriptive of what we are trying to do. The 
Editor does not recall a single instance when, strictly 
speaking, a theological article has ever appeared, 
though there have been many that dealt with reli- 
gion. 


G When the magazine was founded it appeared 
like a forlorn one-man hope and the Editor was 
captain, bos’n, mate, and crew of the Philosophy 
Department. This year the complete staff of the 
School of Philosophy numbers nineteen. For a long 
time our subscribers must have been conscious of the 
active cooperation of such men as Schiller, Carr, 
and Long, not to mention others. The Personalist 
and the School behind it have grown up out of the 
loving collaboration of many. We attempt to give 
that fact recognition on our cover. 


@ It had been our hope to double the size of the 
magazine at this time, but warning comes from the 
Administrative Office that this cannot yet be safely 
done. A few endowment gifts have been made as a 
result of our previous appeals, but not enough. We 
have abundant material for publication — who of 
our friends will make the larger dream possible? 


